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THE  OXFORD  UNDERGRADUATE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE   OXFORD   OF    1845. 

AV.vs  it  in  the  year  1845  that  I  matriculated  at Col- 
lege, Oxford  ?  The  question  is  too  delicate  to  be  answered. 
Dates  are  invidious  when  the  hair  turns  gray,  and  middle 
age  trespasses  on  old.  Let  me  say  "  twenty  years  ago."  I 
care  not  to  be  punctilious  in  my  treatment  of  time,  when 
time  takes  such  liberties  with  myself. — How  changed  is 
Oxford  since  '45  I  The  Dr.  Aorisis,  and  Very  Reverend  Greek 
Particles,  who  animated  Oxford  in  my  day,  have  given 
place  to  a  new  class  of  men,  not  less  Greek,  but  more  de- 
cidedly Anglican.  Scholarship  is  rife  as  it  ever  was,  but 
churchism  is  much  more  developed.  In  my  day,  few  men 
thought  of  churchism,  save  as  the  science  of  good  livings; 
now  good  livings  are  subordinate  to  churchism ;  at  least,  the 

sciences  are  separate.     It  would  not  do  for  a  (~'u<l<i 
aspirant   to   confess   to   the   head  of   his   seminary  that   he 
entered  Orders  to  take  a  good  living.    It  might  be  true ;  but 
he  would  speak  of  the  (pKjstionable  motive  in  the  arcana  of 
trustful  communication. 
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Who  ever  heard  of  Ritualism  or  Puseyism,  of  confession, 
vestments,  or  Mass,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ?  If  a  man  had  proposed  them,  as  appropriate  to 
Anglicanism,  say  just  after  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  he  would 
have  been  given  into  the  care  of  a  policeman,  or,  possibly, 
into  that  of  a  pluralist.  [Oxford  Puseyism  may  be  primitive 
Christianity ;  but  then,  what  of  three  centuries  of  Protest- 
antism ?] 

So  of  the  discipline  of  the  Oxford  undergraduates.  Con- 
tempt for  education,  as  that  exceptional  weakness  which 
no  masculine  mind  could  descend  to ;  wild  orgies,  wild 
gaming,  wild  "  ethics" ;  a  brilliant  disregard  of  authority, 
as  preceptive  of  academical  lore  ;  magnificent  self-indulgence 
and  luxury,  as  foundations  of  ultimate  success ;  these  things 
have  now  passed  away,  and  moderation  reigns  in  their  stead. 

The  standard  of  "  parsonic"  education  has  risen  with  that 
of  scholastic.  Congruity  is  the  praise  now  at  Oxford,  and 
Holy  Orders  are  not  chance  paulo-posts.  Great  is  the  debt 
which  Oxford  owes  to  the  teachers  who  took  her  back  to  the 
spirit  of  the  past.  To  be  Catholic,  not  insular,  was  their 
lesson;  and  both  undergraduates  and  Dons  have  learned  it. 
Oxford  now  is  quickened  by^  breadth — breadth  of  both 
knowledge  and  desire. 

But  in  1845  a  man  went  up  to  Oxford  because  it  was  the 
gentlemanly  thing  to  do.  The  characteristic  of  the  place 
was  eclat.  "  Nobis  satisfecit  examinatoribus,"  was  the 
ultimate  of  scholarship  to  the  few,  but  of  idleness  or  ex- 
travagance to  the  many.  The  Dons  acquiesced  in  the  view. 
Not  to  teach  was  the  object  of  the  Don,  but  to  soar  pyramid- 
ally above  men.  He  soared.  And,  meanwhile,  the  under- 
graduate was  left  to  himself,  to  soar,  or  to  grovel,  as  he 
pleased. 

It  has  often  been  asked,  whence  sprang  the  reformation 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Oxford  movement  ?  Did  it  spring 
from  within,  or  from  without  ?  Was  it  the  result  of  a  national 
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upheaving  in  the  direction  of  earnestness  and  truth ;  or  did 
it  take  its  rise  in  those  few  ardent  spirits,  whose  very  names 
are  like  watchwords  of  honour  ?  I  apprehend  from* the  lat- 
ter. I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  New- 
man,— who,  like  St.  Gregory,  was  an  "  apostle  to  the  bar- 
barians," — first  grasped  the  great  wants  of  his  time, 
and  then  wrote  them  into  tangible  shape.  He  read  the 
Fathers,  and  found  a  Leo,  or  a  Chrysostom,  to  be  as  much 
like  an  "  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  as  an  evening  star  is 
like  a  lamp  in  a  tea-garden,  or  a  summer  day  like  a  dull 
November  fog.  Jeremy  Taylor,  or  the  erudite  Stillingfleet, 
after  a  De  Lugo  or  a  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  would  be  re- 
garded as  mere  runaway  children ;  and  the  "  Acta  Mar- 
tyrum  "  would  be  refreshing  and  genuine  after  Fox's  ro- 
mantic "  Martyrology."  Dr.  Newman  must  have  realised 
that  he  was  teacher  in  a  university  which  retained  all 
the  buildings  and  the  revenues,  but  had  forgotten  the 
charters  and  the  faith.  I  know  nothing  of  his  mind,  save 
from  his  beautiful  books ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  Dr.  Newman,  at  Oxford,  was  like  a  ray  piercing- 
thick  black  clouds.  The  "Apologia"  was  the  intellectual 
explanation ;  but  do  not  his  other  works  speak  more  in- 
teriorly ?  Sentiment  was  deep-hid  in  the  colossal  grasp 
which  first  shook  the  foundations  of  Anglicanism.  It  would 
be  impertinent  in  common  men  even  to  guess  at  the  feelings 
which  must  have  accompanied  the  discovery  of  truth,  yet 
we  may  fancy  that  piety  must  have  tenderly  deepened 
under  the  study  of  the  teachers  of  old.  St.  Prudentius  and 
St.  Paulinas  must  have  opened  out  thoughts  which  rested 
on  the  beauties  of  "Early  Church;"  and  Tertullian  may 
have  suggested  that  Christianity  in  the  second  century  was 
not  in  the  least  like  Oxford  in  the  nineteenth,  since  he 
could  write  of  church  practices  in  such  language  as  this: 
"  The  early  Christians,  in  all  their  travels  and  movements, 
in  all  their  comings  in  and  goings  out,,  in  putting  on  their 
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shoes,  in  the  bath,  at  the  table,  in  lighting  their  candles,  in 
lying  down,  in  sitting  down,  whatever  occupation  engaged 
them,  were  wont  to  mark  their  foreheads  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross." 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  preface  to  "  Lothair,"  has  expressed 
this  "  Semitic  "  sentiment :  "  The  secession  of  Dr.  Newman 
dealt  a  blow  to  the  Anglican  Establishment  from  which  it 
still  reels.  That  event  has  been  apologised  for,  but  has 
never  been  explained.  It  was  a  mistake  and  a  misfortune. 
The  tradition  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  powerful.  Rest- 
ing on  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  modified  by  the  divine 
school  of  Galilee,  it  would  have  found  that  rock  of  truth 
which  Providence,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Semitic 
race,  had  promised  to  St.  Peter." 

We  may  think  not.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  direction 
of  the  Oxford  movement  was  toward  education  as  much  as 
toward  religion.  "  To  mould  into  shape  and  symmetry  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  men,"  was  an  object  of  a 
university  that  was  very  much  lost  sight  of  by  the  Oxford 
of  1845.*  In  old  times  Oxford  had  done  this.  A  Christian 
Athens,  perhaps,  Oxford  never  was ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that 
it  aimed  at  becoming  one  in  the  days  of  Chichele  or  Wyke- 
ham.  What  it  was  between  Elizabeth  and  Victoria  was  the 
paralysis  of  its  earlier  time.  It  has  recently  moved.  It 
still  promises  development.  Yet  even  now  the  university 
is  not  Christian,  because  it  has  no  fixed  teaching. 

To  return,  however,  to  1845.  I  shall  recall,  in  the  course  of 
these  pages,  a  few  episodes  of  that  strange  period.  My  own 
impressions  are,  quite  possibly,  wrong ;  for  it  happened  that, 
when  I  was  an  undergraduate,  the  "  fastest "  men  were  in 

College,  and  on  my  staircase  the  princes  of  the  fast. 

Every  man's  ideas  are  mainly  formed  by  the  immediate  sur- 

*  See  an  admirable  pamphlet  on  "  University  Education,"  just 
issued  by  the  Benedictines,  of  Ramsgate,  and  published  by  R.  Wash- 
bourne,  Paternoster  Row. 
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roundings  of  his  life ;  and  at  Oxford,  if  those  surroundings 
are  fast,  his  impressions  are  likely  to  be  biassed.  While 
speaking  of  fast  men,  or  of  the  less  academical,  I  would  bear 
witness  to  the  energy  and  manliness  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Oxford  undergraduates.  It  is  not  by  the  feeble  that  we 
are  to  judge  the  strong;  yet  we  may  judge  the  system 
which  left  feeble  and  strong  to  shift  for,  and  take  care  of, 
themselves.  In  Athens,  fastness  was  disloyal ;  in  Oxford, 
it  was  only  unacademical. 

To  appreciate  the  undergraduate,  we  must  appreciate  the 
Don.     And  he  shall  be  our  initiatory  study. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   DON. 

WITHOUT  a  Don  there  could  be  no  undergraduate.  The 
idea  of  a  Don  is  a  person  who  typifies  the  essential  qualities 
of  "  academic."  He  has  only  attained  to  that  representative 
height  by  the  perfection  of  his  "  status  pupillaris."  In  him 
you  see  the  culmen,  the  absolute  realisation,  of  all  that  an 
undergraduate  should  be.  Tested  by  scholarship,  by  in- 
dustry, by  morals,  by  every  gift  and  attainment  monu- 
mental, he  stands  to  the  undergraduate  like  a  sort  of  Nel- 
son's column,  for  all  eyes  to  contemplate  and  worship. 
Would  you  be  good,  would  you  be  learned,  would  you  be 
great  ?  then  look  up  to  your  immediate  Nelson's  Column. 
He  is  placed  there  before  you,  that  in  him  you  may  recognise 
those  qualities  you  are  now  bound  to  imitate.  Seek  you  a 
friend,  a  priest,  a  scholar ;  yearn  you  for  academic  wisdom  ? 
There  is  the  monument  that  is  reared  to  inspire  you  with 
just  and  even  holy  emulation.  Oh,  happy  undergraduate, 
that  has  always  around  him  such  a  number,  such  an  army, 
of  exemplars,  ready  and  willing  to  feed  his  soul  with  every 
pattern  qualification ! 

We  approach  to  the  subject  of  the  Oxford  Don  (A.D.  1845) 
with  feelings  of  sincere  misgiving.  It  is  no  fault  of  the 
pupil  if  he  form  false  ideas  of  the  model  that  is  always 
before  him.  He  may  be  incapable  of  rising  to  the  typical 
standards  which  tower  so  grandly,  yet  calmly;  and  his 
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judgment  may  be  marred  by  his  own  insufficiency  to  measure 
the  perfect  ideal.  He  can  but  make  use  of  his  judgment. 
If  that  judgment  should  lead  him  astray,  his  own  fault 
we  admit  that  it  must  be,  yet  the  fault  of  his  nature  and 
his  gifts. 

What,  then,  was  the  estimate  which  the  undergraduate 
formed  of  the  Don — say  of  1845  ?  We  premise  that  the 
undergraduate  was  himself  scarcely  competent  to  judge  the 
reverend  exemplar.  But  this  is  not  the  point  we  are  at  pre- 
sent handling.  We  ask  simply — what  did  he  think  ?  Dif- 
ferent undergraduates  may  have  thought  very  differently ; 
but  what  idea  did  the  mass  entertain?  Was  it  on  the  whole 
a  worshipful  idea,  or  was  it  a  derogatory  and  humbling  ? 
This  is  the  question  I  propose  now  to  answer ;  and  I  answer 
it,  of  course,  for  myself. 

The  Don,  then,  appeared  to  me  alone.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  world  to  be  compared  with  him.  He  was  the  king 
of  professional  anomalies ;  the  living,  breathing  impossibility 
of  an  existing  impossible  thing.  He  was  a  tutor ;  but  he 
was  not  responsible  for  his  pupils.  He  was  a  clergyman ; 
but  he  seldom  taught  anybody.  He  was  in  loco  parentis  ; 
but  the  parental  was  the  very  last  characteristic  one  would 
have  thought  of  attributing  to  his  office.  He  was  the 
model  of  exemplary  being ;  but  he  hid  himself  from  every 
undergraduate,  save  at  lecture,  in  chapel,  or  in  the  street. 
He  personified  the  ideal  of  ecclesiastical  force ;  yet  his  eccle- 
siastical character  was  seen  chiefly  in  this — that  he  wore  a 
white  tie  and  wings.  He  was  supposed  to  inculcate  theology ; 
but  his  theology  was  purely  his  own.  He  was  a  preacher; 
but  his  preaching  had  this  disadvantage — that  the  next 
preacher  preached  generally  against  him.  He  was  the  re- 
presentative of  Anglican  views;  and  his  views  were  as 
various  as  the  Anglican.  He  was  the  splendid  monument 
of  order;  and  he  exemplified  order  by  "gateing." 

Chiefly  as  a  clergyman  the  anomaly  startled,  because  a 
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clergyman  he  certainly  was  not.  Who  ever  heard  of  an 
Oxford  Don  teaching  ?  He  might  give  lectures  on  Alford's 
Greek  Testament,  or  read  an  essay  from  a  tribune  in  Christ 
Church ;  he  might  intersperse  the  articles  with  allusions  to 
the  Bible,  or  talk  "  Fathers  "  at  a  tutorial  breakfast  party  ; 
but  had  you  proposed  to  him  to  teach  the  undergraduates, 
he  would  have  stared  with  an  amiable  delight.  What ! 
Teach  young  men  the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  the  definitions 
and  dogmata  of  truth,  the  groundwork  of  Christian  theology, 
or  the  science  of  Christian  perfection  !  Why,  such  a  prac- 
tice never  was  known — at  least,  as  a  university  institution. 
Privately,  a  Don  might  teach  just  a  little.  He  might  sum- 
mon an  undergraduate  to  his  rooms,  and  recommend  him 
not  to  "  cut "  chapels ;  or  he  might  walk  with  him  to  JBagley 
Wood,  and  point  out  the  evils  of  Popery ;  he  might  even 
advise  him  to  be  regular  at  lectures,  as  the  ultimate  of 
mystic  perfection  ;  or  counsel  a  care  for  the  Commandments, 
as  pre- current  to  Anglican  Orders  ;  but  as  to  being  a  priest 
to  the  rising  generation,  a  director  of  youthful  consciences, 
a  guide  and  instructor  of  men,  he  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  accepting  a  very  poor  living  when  it  was  in  his 
power  to  accept  a  rich  one. 

Then  the  Don  was  a  friend,  of  course,  to  the  undergraduate; 
and  he  manifested  his  friendship  in  this  way.  He  seldom 
spoke  to  him  if  he  could  help  it.  He  capped  an  under- 
graduate when  he  met  him  in  the  street,  or  when  he  passed 
him  in  a  quad  of  the  college.  He  even  invited  him  to  break- 
fast once  in  the  term,  and  he  "  crossed "  him  if  he  was- 
"  fast."  He  fined  him  a  guinea  if  he  did  not  go  to  Com- 
munion— at  least,  this  was  the  case  at  one  college ;  and  he 
threatened  to  take  his  name  off  the  books  if  he  got  tipsy 
more  than  twice  in  the  week.  He  said  he  would  "  write  to 
his  father,"  if  the  undergraduate  was  abnormally  naughty ; 
and  perhaps  he  did  write,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  to  say 
"  Take,  sir,  your  son  away."  Having  done  this,  he  conceived 
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he  had  fulfilled  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to  the  unfor- 
tunate undergraduate.  Friendship  had  been  pushed  to  its 
utmost  limit  in  not  expelling  the  undergraduate  sooner. 
Besides,  consider  that  walk  to  Bagley  Wood,  that  impres- 
sive and  solemn  breakfast-party,  those  university  sermons, 
"  exegetic  "  and  deep,  and  that  marvellous  display  of  red 
hoods.  What !  Had  you  not  sat  in  the  gallery  of  St. 
Mary's,  and  heard  regius  professors  knock  Christianity  to 
pieces,  as  if  it  were  a  geological  deposit?  Had  not  Bampton 
lecturers  disintegrated  your  faith,  and  Greek  scholars  made 
you  a  gentlemanly  heathen  ?  Had  you  not  seen  the  vice- 
chancellor  preceded  by  a  "  poker,"  and  been  proctorised  half 
a  dozen  times  ?  Had  not  grand  commemorations  elevated 
your  soul,  and  still  grander  Dons  your  belief  ?  Ungrateful 
undergraduate  !  For  what  were  you  made,  of  what  were 
you  capable,  if  sermons  and  chapels,  and  velvet  sleeves  and 
"  pokers,"  and  Bampton  lecturers  and  principals,  and  but- 
teries and  bursars  were  unable  to  reach  your  heart  ?  The 
Don  was  your  friend ;  you  knew  it,  and  should  therefore 
have  been  grateful. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Oxford  of  many  years  ago,  and 
kno\v  not  the  Oxford  of  to-day  ;  and  there  float  across  my 
memory  strange  types  of  the  Dons,  who  then  "  formed  the 
youthful  idea."  I  remember  a  Don  who  was  sixty  years 
old,  and  who  wore  a  green  cotton  tie  and  straw  kid  gloves,  in 
which  to  read  "Dearly  beloved."  I  remember  another  who- 
read  "Dearly  beloved"  with  evident  enjoyment  at  the  close. 
I  remember  three  Dons  who  were  very  high  churchmen,  and 
three  more  who  were  correspondingly  low;  the  three  high 
ii-i/d  to  dine  off  boiled  mutton  on  Fridays,  but  without  the 
carnal  caper  sauce ;  and  the  three  low  used  to  stay  away 
from  the  dinner  that  they  might  not  be  "  party  to  such 
superstition."  There  was  a  Don  who  wrote  up  in  the  but- 
tery of  his  college,  "  No  foreign  wines  allowed  in  college — 
onty  port  and  sherry  ;"  and  his  theology  was  very  like  his 
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wines — home  made,  and  for  private  consumption.  This  Don 
was  waiting  for  a  living,  and  he  may  possibly  have  got  it 
after  waiting ;  if  he  did,  it  is  probable  that  he  preached  to 
his  rustics  on  Greek  particles  and  no  foreign  wines.  One 
Don  was  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Fathers,  which 
made  him  a  Patristic  companion ;  and  another  for  his  love 
of  the  Reformers,  which  made  him  a  Latimerial  and  Cran- 
mery.  There  were  two  Dons  who  preached  at  St.  Mary's 
on  a  Sunday  in  the  month  of  May;  the  one  in  the  morn- 
ing being  a  pyramidal  churchman,  and  the  one  in  the  after- 
ternoon  an  abyssmal;  so  that  we  left  St.  Mary's  with 
Romanising  tendencies  at  half-past  twelve  p.m.,  and  with 
Calvinistic,  or,  at  best,  with  Simeonite,  at  five  the  very 
same  day.  I  asked  my  Dean,  "  Should  I  go  again  ?"  He 
said,  "  You  must."  I  did. 

The  Don  Amiable  believed  in  amiability,  and  made  you  a 
Christian  infidel.  (This  sounds  anomalous  ;  but  it  very 
much  expresses  what  is  implied  by  "  modern  thought.")  The 
Don  Gentlemanly  wore  lavender  gloves,  and  taught  an  otiose 
Christianity ;  the  Don  Morose  wore  no  gloves  at  all,  and 
cherished  a  kindred  belief.  The  Don  Learned  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  never  teaching  anybody  anything;  and  the 
Don  Feeble  was  equally  important,  with  precisely  the  same 
result.  The  Don  Good-looking  was  generally  indifferent  to 
most  things  except  his  fellowship ;  and  the  Don  Ugly  de- 
lighted to  "  catch  "  you  tripping  in  university  rules.  The 
Don  Pious  might  have  been  really  beneficial,  had  he  had  the 
remotest  conception  hoiu ;  and  the  Don  Worldly  was  of  no 
use  at  all,  except  as  the  rest  of  the  Dons.  The  Don  ^Esthetic 
was  exquisitely  booky,  fond  of  pictures,  archaeology,  and 
poets ;  and  the  Don  Practical  stuck  fast  to  his  income,  and 
never  married  till  he  got  a  good  living.  The  Don  Amorous 
was  engaged  to  be  married,  and  received  letters  on  points  of 
theology ;  but  the  Don  Ccelebs  thought  marriage  uncatholic, 
.at  least,  in  the  abstract  idea.  The  Don  Churchy  was  well 
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up  in  the  formularies,  and  made  religion  like  dried  sticks 
for  the  burning  ;  and  the  Don  Evangelical  preached  against 
Popery,  of  which  he  knew  quite  as  much  as  of  heaven. 
The  Don  Proctorial  rejoiced  to  arrest  yon,  and  to  snub  you 
in  his  rooms  next  morning ;  and  the  Don  Professorial  was  an 
abstract  phenomenon,  who  was  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
calendar.  The  Don  Presidential  was  a  domestic  exotic,  who 
appeared  chiefly  at  collections  and  in  common  rooms ;  and 
the  Don  Vice-Cancellarial  was  a  portent  to  be  met  with, 
behind  the  "  poker,"  and  once  in  the  week.  These  were  a 
few  of  the  types  of  Dons  who  "  taught "  some  thirty  years 
ago.  The  principal  feature  to  be  observed  in  all  was  a  cer- 
tain profound  inutility,  coupled  with  a  sense  of  self-import- 
ance that  must  have  been  really  fatiguing. 

Yet  what  kindness,  what  goodness,  might  often  be  hid 
behind  the  impenetrable  garb  of  "  Don" !  It  was  not  so 
much  that  the  Don  was  nothing,  as  that  his  tradition  im- 
posed on  him  the  necessity  of  assuming  that  official  cha- 
racter. Not  to  commit  himself  was  his  positive  principle  ; 
and  to  let  others  commit  themselves,  his  negative.  He  was 
a  silent  being,  an  incommunicative  curb-stone,  set  there  to 
mark  the  high  way.  "  Do  not  come  on  my  pavement,"  he 
seemed  to  say  to  the  undergraduates,  "  but  keep  yourselves 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  get  run  over  by  temptations 
and  tandems.  If  you  get  run  over  by  the  temptations  and  the 
tandems,  you.  may  be  rusticated,  or  perhaps  even  expelled  ; 
but  if  fortune  favour  your  hazard,  or  natural  firmness  your 
industry,  you  may  some  day  walk  with  me  on  my  pavement, 
when  you  are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  yourselves.  You 
have  come  up  here,  not  to  be  taught,  not  to  be  disciplined, 
not  to  be  prepared  for  Orders  or  for  life,  but  to  teach  your- 
selves, and  to  run  the  risk  of  ruin,  at  your  own  pure  hazard 
and  discretion.  You  mistake  if  you  suppose  that  Oxford  is 
a  university  ;  it  is  a  place  where  young  men  are  plunged 
pell-mell,  to  learn  prudence  at  what  cost  they  please." 
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Such  was  the  docens  of  the  authoritative  Don.  He  avoided 
all  harm,  and  abhorred  it ;  and  many  a  Don  would  have 
utterly  perished  rather  than  have  done  any  harm ;  but  his 
tradition  was  negative,  not  positive,  and  he  could  not  belie 
his  tradition.  His  faith  was  nego,  not  credo  ;  and  his  dis- 
cipline was  just  like  his  faith.  Protestant  in  belief,  he  was 
Protestant  in  conduct ;  for  instead  of  preaching  an  infallible 
credo,  he  was  bound  to  be  always  anti-Catholic.  This  atti- 
tude of  antagonism  to  a  positive  creed  necessarily  impaired 
his  authority ;  for  an  authority  that  is  grounded  on  nego  is 
unstable,  restless,  unholy.  Since  to  teach  implies  given  prin- 
ciples, to  obey  must  imply  their  acceptance ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  obey  with  your  intellect,  when  you  know  that  you  are 
obeying  a  negative.  This  solution  of  Oxford  disobedience  is 
at  the  expense  of  Oxford  theology.  Without  faith  there  is  no 
true  obedience  ;  and  as  no  man  can  believe  in  a  negative,  he 
cannot  obey  Oxford  Dons.  Academical  rules  are  mere  police- 
forces,  obeyed  like  the  criminal  law  ;  they  do  not  touch  the 
foundations  of  discipline  any  more  than  of  faith  or  of  morals. 
To  learn  obedience,  you  must  learn  positive  truth ;  and  since 
Oxford  "  truth  "  was  all  controversy,  Oxford  obedience  was 
the  same. 

Thus  we  get  at  the  root  of  undergraduate  irregularities — 
namely,  the  absence  of  teaching.  This  view  will  be  ques- 
tioned or  denied ;  it  will  be  laughed  at,  censured,  spurned, 
We  shall  be  told  that,  as  a  fact,  some  undergraduates  are  as 
"good"  as  the  students  of  the  Collegia  Inglese.  I  do  not  touch 
the  point  of  individual  young  men.  I  knew  some  at  Ox- 
ford who  were  splendid.  I  am  talking  of  principles ;  and  I 
conclude,  though  with  submission,  that  where  a  teacher 
cannot  ^each  the  infallible,  he  cannot  command  the  implicit. 
Obedience  means  trust,  and  trust  means  belief,  and  belief 
means  infallible  teaching.  Here  is  the  chain  of  my  argu- 
ment. Obedience  as  a  pupil  is  one  thing  ;  obedience  as  a 
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Christian  is  another;  and  where  Oxford  obedience  failed  in 
its  character,  was  iu  the  absence  of  Divine  authority. 

Therefore,  as  was  the  Don,  so  was  the  undergraduate — 
at  least,  from  the  university  point  of  view.  Stiffness  on  the 
one  side,  and  laxity  on  the  other ;  superbness  in  the  Don, 
and  resentment  in  the  youth ;  coldness  in  the  teacher,  and 
indifference  in  the  taught — all  this  was  matter  of  course. 
Proceed  we,  then,  to  the  Don's  undergraduate,  formed  and 
nurtured  by  himself. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    "GOOD"    UNDERGRADUATE. 

HE  was  regular  at  chapel,  at  lecture,  in  hall.  His  clothes 
were  neat,  and  his  gown  was  not  rent,  and  he  appeared  in 
academicals  in  the  High.  He  read  many  hours  a  day,  and 
his  books  were  generally  well  bound.  His  conversation  was 
normally  of  Oxford  —  of  tutorial  and  professorial  Oxford. 
He  took  very  long  walks  to  Woodstock  or  Blenheim,  and 
always  with  a  staid  companion.  He  had  some  new  informa- 
tion on  Dr.  Fussington's  lectures,  and  on  the  latest  theo- 
logical squabble.  He  was  an  authority  on  the  movements 
of  the  progressive  clergy,  and  on  the  possible  appointments 
in  the  Church.  He  gave  tea  and  jam  at  his  select  evening 
parties,  with  some  cunning  device  from  the  cook's.  His 
object  was  to  get  his  degree,  and  he  got  it  without  much 
difficulty.  He  was  worthy  of  the  utmost  respect ;  for  he 
fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  he  came  up — fulfilled  it  as  a 
Christian  and  a  gentleman. 

The  little  controversies  on  religion  that  went  on  in  his 
rooms  were  pointed  with  much  lay  authority.  The  Pope  and 
the  Councils,  the  Fathers  and  the  Reformers,  were  all  judi- 
cially disposed  of  by  him.  In  this  respect  he  imitated  the 
Fellows;  who,  possessing  but  little  more  authorit}^  were 
didactic  with  much  less  effect.  The  king  of  the  "  good " 
men  was  an  autocrat  of  views;  and  the  junior  freshmen 
listened  to  his  words  with  mingled  envy  and  awe. 
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Stapleton  Morris  was  a  very  good  man,  and  fond  of 
religious  anatomy;  that  is  to  say,  he  took  doctrines  to 
pieces,  and  reduced  dogmata  to  very  little  bits.  His  floor 
was  strewed  with  the  debris  of  theology,  with  chips  and 
dust  of  truth.  He  was  looked  up  to  with  the  greatest 
respect.  His  power  to  disintegrate  the  whole  of  Christianity 
made  him  a  profound  authority ;  and  as  he  was  obviously 
moral,  and  apparently  sincere,  his  effect  on  the  good  men, 
was  immense.  I  used  to  think,  when  at  Oxford,  he  would 
have  made  a  good  "  devirs  advocate ;"  he  had  such  a  natural 
faculty  for  blame.  He  seemed  to  get  up  every  morning 
under  the  necessity  of  creating  the  whole  of  Christianity 
afresh.  While  he  slept,  there  had  been  a  destruction  of 
Revelation,  and  he  had  to  put  it  together  in  the  morning. 
He  met  you,  over  coffee,  with  a  total  renovation  of  that 
previously  re-adjusted  Christianity,  which,  the  evening 
before,  he  had  finally  settled,  but  only  to  re- cast  it  next  day. 
He  was  one  of  the  sappers  and  miners  of  religion;  and 
should  have  worn  a  leather  apron,  and  carried  an  axe, 
descriptive  of  his  mission  in  life. 

Meekly  was  a  very  different  man.  He  was  always  afraid 
to  advance  any  view,  lest  the  contrary  might  possibly  be  true. 
He  had  that  diffident  regard  for  belief  in  general  which 
made  him  fearful  to  have  any  of  his  own.  He  spoke  of  the 
truths  of  Christianity  as  if  they  were  tender  exotics,  that 
should  be  pruned  with  a  nice  silver  blade.  Whether  he 
believed  in  anything  definitely,  no  one  could  «  sure ; 

but  it  was  understood  that  his  father  was  a  i-lcrgyinan, 
and  had  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey.  "Do  not  be 
positive,"  he  would  urge  on  his  combatants;  "you  may 
come  to  change  your  opinions."  So  he  never  was  pnsiti\v, 
as  he  ever  hubniis>ivr,  but  havered  iu  a  medium  «i' 
doubt. 

Dryadust  was  of  an  opposite  school.  Nothing  nuild  have 
induced  him  to  do  anything  wrong,  nor  anything  offensively 
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right.  To  do  wrong  was  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  who 
might,  perhaps,  some  day  take  Orders.  To  be  earnest  was 
fit  for  enthusiasts,  who  had  not  thought  out  the  difficulties 
•of  the  time.  Wesley  and  Blomfield  lay  on  his  table ;  also 
Hooker  and  Voltaire.  The  last  encyclical  from  Rome  was 
placed  by  the  side  of  a  report  of  the  Bible  Society.  His 
mind  was  immense.  Such  vastness  could  not  be  limited  by 
school.  He  "  found  himself  in  the  Church  of  England,"  he 
used  sometimes  to  say ;  and  he  "  thought  it  a  satisfactory 
birthplace ;  for  a  man  might  go  out,  or  stop  in,  or  do  no- 
thing, without  any  one  being  the  wiser."  This  was  not  a 
Holy  Order  point  of  view.  But  then,  he  did  not  know  that 
he  should  ever  take  Orders  :  he  might,  perhaps,  go  into  the 
•City. 

Thyrske  was  the  "  eccentric  man  "  of  his  time,  though, 
perhaps,  not  more  eccentric  than  many  others.  Only,  the 
charm  of  his  eccentricity  was  found  in  this,  that  his  grand 
passion  was  "  Catholic  theology."  If  over  imbued  with 
vinous  impressions,  he  would  launch  into  polemical  fury.  At 
a  wine-party,  he  was  pope.  At  a  supper,  he  was  the  whole 
of  church  history.  The  more  mundane  the  temperament 
of  the  instant — or,  at  least,  the  auxiliaries  to  that  tempera- 
ment— the  more  purely  supernatural  was  Thyrske's  conver- 
sation, or  rather  his  preaching-oratory.  Towards  two  in 
the  morning,  he  was  inspired.  I  may  have  to  speak  of  him 
again  by -and-by.  For  the  moment,  I  would  mark  his  ex- 
ceptional union  of  light  habits  with  severe  Catholic  views. 
He  taught  you  the  congruity  of  a  "two-bottle"  career 
with  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  soul.  In  him  was  seen 
the  true  harmony  of  Bohemianism  with  lofty,  cultured 
Aesthetics.  Such  patterns  are  useful,  as  showing  the  sweep 
of  our  natural  capacities,  and  what  one  man  may  attain  to 
at  a  time.  He  was  the  product  of  a  system, — a  system 
which  unites  college  "  training "  with  college  libertinism 
and  raid.  He  was  chiefly  observable  in  that  he  was  more 
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religious  than  most  men  who  are  quite  without  religion.  1 1  •• 
was  an  exemplar  of  the  truth  that  eccentricity,  in  Protes- 
tants, lint  Is  its  happiest  field  in  polemics.  Eccentricity  is,  of 
course,  quite  compatible  with  the  highest  conceptions  on 
faith  ;  only,  eccentricity  should  be  pushed  into  the  natural, 
from  want  of  room  for  play  in  the  spiritual.  Whereas, 
at  Oxford,  there  being  no  rule  of  faith,  nor,  therefore, 
of  spiritual  obedience,  if  a  man  was  eccentric  he  was  as 
droll  upon  doctrine  as  he  was  droll  upon  coats  or  neck-ties. 
The  tests  of  "Catholicity"  were  as  debatable  subjects  as 
any  fashion  for  hats  or  umbrellas ;  and  schism  and  heresy 
as  open  questions  as  the  chances  of  the  University  boat-race. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  oddity  of  views  on  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity,  was  as  common,  and  thoroughly  un- 
restrained, as  the  oddity  of  views  on  toilet.  A  man  would 
smash  a  sacrament  to  pieces  with  as  much  zest  as  he  would 
demolish  three  cricket  stumps;  and  if  he  were  eccentric  in 
tastes  and  amusements,  a  fortiori  would  he  be  eccentric  in 
religion.  This  was  no  fault  of  the  undergraduate.  The 
various  schools  that  flourished  at  Oxford,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  ago,  were  much  more  eccentric  on  points  of  belief 
than  any  undergraduate  on  coats. 

Bede  was  a  very  high  churchman.  He  seemed  to  live  alto- 
gether in  the  past, — as  a  sort  of  amateur  Christian  antiquary. 
His  Church  had  been  buried  about  A.D.  300,  and  had  suffered 
interment  since.  It  was  just  beginning  to  crop  up,  like  the 
crocus  in  April,  from  the  long- wintered  soil  of  ln-ivsy.  There 
were  half-a-dozen  Dons,  then  distinguished  at  Oxford — that 
is,  about  the  year  1845 — who  were  very  kindly  re-begetting 
tin;  Church;  while  all  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
were  still  buried  in  deadly  error.  It  seemed  natural  t<»  I 
that  Christianity,  which  hud  died  almost  immediately  after 
it  was  born,  should  be  resuscitated  in  Oxford  Unix. 
but  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  It  was  a  local  idea  of 
Christianity.  And  what  struck  me  at  the  time  when  I 
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heard  it  expounded,  was,  that  it  implied  disrespect  for  at 
least  a  dozen  centuries,  while  it  arrogated  too  much  for 
itself. 

The  difficulty  which  disturbed  me,  when  this  view 
first  came  up,  and  spread  doubt  and  distraction  through 
Oxford,  was  that  there  was  no  one  to  guide  the  under- 
graduates in  making  choice  of  the  new  over  the  old.  Young 
men  seemed  quite  wild  as  to  whom  they  should  select  for 
their  guardians  in  matters  of  faith.  Should  they  turn  their 
affections  in  the  direction  of  the  novelists  who  had  just 
started  a  new  dispensation,  or  should  they  cling  with  old- 
fashioned  pertinacity  to  the  good  old  Protestant  Nothings  ? 
The  choice  lay  entirely  with  themselves.  There  was  no 
recognised  authority  to  step  in  and  say,  "  This  party  is 
right,  that  is  wrong;"  for  it  was  the  recognised  authori- 
ties who  were  publicly  wrangling  on  the  elements  and 
essentials  of  faith.  The  undergraduate  had  to  judge  Dr. 
Newman,  just  as  he  had  to  judge  Dr.  Whately.  He  was 
the  judge  between  them.  No  infallible  authority  sat  on  a 
throne  to  guide  the  confused  undergraduate ;  the  authori- 
ties were  all  equally  fallible,  and  he  himself  but  shared  the 
dilemma.  Thus  high-church  and  low-church,  broad-church 
and  no-church,  all  taught  with  the  self-same  authority. 
Authority  there  was  really  none  at  all,  because  every  man 
vvas  his  own  true  authority. 

Here  it  was  that  I  realised  the  position  of  the  teacherless 
Oxford  undergraduate.  And  I  found  that  the  undergrad- 
uates, for  the  most  part,  felt  it  as  keenly  as  I  did. 

The  difficulty  might  be  stated  in  this  way : — 

If  an  authority,  immutable,  declare  a  thing  true,  you  be- 
lieve because  of  the  authority ;  but  if  an  authority,  mutable, 
teach  religious  "  truth,"  you  judge  both  the  truth  and  the 
authority.  Hence  it  was  that,  at  Oxford,  what  was  taught, 
and  the  teacher,  were  both  subjected  to  choice.  You  did  not 
believe  an  Oxford  Don,  when  he  declared  to  you  a  thing  to 
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be  true,  unless  the  thing  taught,  like  the  teacher,  was  first 
-approved  by  yourself.  You  had  no  ground  for  believing 
that  the  Don  was  a  teacher,  any  more  than  that  you  were 
yourself;  indeed,  of  the  two,  you  rather  preferred  yourself 
as  a  teacher  in  matters  of  faith.  And  herein  you  showed 
your  discretion.  You  had  observed  that  Dr.  Smith,  of  Uni- 
versity College,  had  a  purely  Smithian  theology ;  while  Dr. 
Brown,  of  Queen's  or  Corpus,  was  an  individual  on  quite  an- 
other groove.  The  theologies  of  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Brown 
had  nothing  in  common  but  contrast;  and  the  mean  between 
the  two  might  haply  represent  the  theology  of  Dr.  Some- 
body-else. So  that  religion  at  Oxford  was  chameleon  in 
kind,  and  pitiably  weak  in  authority.  Indeed,  there  was 
no  religion  at  all.  Morals  there  might  be,  and  historic  faith ; 
there  might  be  traditional  views  on  Christianity;  with 
learned  dissertations  on  evidence,  resulting  in  immature 
doubt ;  but  any  fixed  rule  of  faith  could  never  exist,  because 
there  was  no  fixed  authority.  Even  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
were  a  field  for  discussion,  embodying  at  least  half  belief. 
They  were  not  definitions  of  that  which  is,  but  suggestions 
of  that  which  is  not.  They  were  pretexts  for  disputing  the 
divine  foundation  of  the  whole  of  the  Christian  code.  You 
swore  to  them,  not  because  they  committed  you  to  creed, 
but  because  they  dispensed  you  from  any.  And  when  you 
had  sworn  to  them,  you  meant  simply  this,  that  you  had 
accomplished  a  preliminary  of  degree. 

So  much  fur  h.  'ing;  MR!  it  was  simply  absurd. 

But  heart-teaching  was  quite  another  thing.  Surely  there 
might  have  been  an  influence,  brought  to  bear  by  the  Dons, 
which  should  lmv«-  1  iliary  to  undergraduate-career. 

No  matter  whether  Churchman  or  J-lrastian,  high-Puseyite  or 
liberally-Broad,  there  might  have  been  an  inllumce  on  the 
part  of  the  Dons  which  would  have  worked  a  vast  amount  of 
good.  But  no  such  iniluen.  I.  Neither  official  nor 

private,  neither  Donnish  nor  friendly,  was  the  influence  of  the 
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true  Oxford  Don.  He  had  no  more  control  over  the  hearts 
of  undergraduates,  than  the  figure  on  the  Duke  of  York's 
column  over  the  urchins  at  play  round  its  base.  He  was 
simply  pyramidal.  The  colossus  at  Rhodes,  the  Egyptian 
Sphinx,  have  the  same  kind  of  awe-contending  weight.  You 
knew  that  the  Don  was  above  you.  He  remained  there. 

So  that  neither  in  head  nor  in  heart  was  the  Don  a  real 
teacher  of  youth.  He  could  not  teach,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
matters  of  faith,  because  he  had  no  faith  to  teach ;  and  he 
could  not  personally  influence  the  undergraduates,  because 
he  had  no  personal  communion  with  them.  These  reflec- 
tions are  pardonable,  as  bearing  so  closely  on  the  theme  of 
the  "  good  "  undergraduate.  We  have  met  him  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Puseyism,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  Don  could 
not  touch  him. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

FAST  MEN. 

MR.  DISRAELI,  if  he  were  fast,  might  write  books  containing 
many  duchesses,  with  monsigniori  and  marquises  to  boot. 
Brother  Ignatius,  if  he  were  fast,  might  create  himself  his 
own  Benedictine.  Dr.  Gumming,  if  he  were  fast,  might 
astonish  the  ladies  on  prophecy.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  if  he  were 
fast,  might  have  a  very  large  pulpit.  Victor  Emmanuel,  if 
he  were  fast,  might  drive  the  Pope  from  his  throne.  But 
the  Oxford  undergraduate,  when  he  was  fast,  had  a  fastness 
quite  different  to  these. 

He  was  fast  on  coats  and  neckties.  An  innocent  fastness, 
truly.  No  Don  need  object  if  the  fastness  were  limited  to 
such  volatile  outlets  as  these.  But  then,  he  "  cut  "  lectures, 
which  was  bad  for  his  reading;  and  chapels,  which  was  bad 
for  his — I  was  going  to  say,  soul,  but  that,  perhaps,  is  a 
question.  He  cherished  suppers,  which  injured  his  health  ; 
and  late  nights,  which  injured  his  morals.  He  went  over  to 
Abingdon,  for  non-literary  purposes;  and  to  Wallingford,  for 
non-academical.  He  ran  up  to  London,  with  no  view  to 
his  degree ;  and  to  Epsom,  with  no  thought  of  the  schools. 
!!<•  made  a  book,  which  was  not  a  classic  one;  and  lu\v<l  a 
play,  which  was  not  Euripides'.  He  kept  Imrscs  and  dogs, 
but  not  fasts  nor  accounts  ;  and  drove  a  tandem  outside  the 
University.  He  was  exemplary  in  the  r6U  of  rapidity;  in 
first-class  travelling,  express.  His  object  was  to  unite  the 
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utmost  enjoyment  with  the  least  amount  of  real  work;  but 
he  generally  reduced  the  work  to  a  minimum  that  perilled 
the  taking  of  his  degree. 

There  were  schools  in  fastness,  as  there  were  schools  in 
theology ;  and  some  of  them  were  really  instructive.  Thus 
there  were  men  who  were  aesthetically  fast,  loved  pictures, 
old  "  Byman's,"  rare  "  Thompson's ;"  and  there  were  others 
who  had  a  passion  for  jewelry,  and  for  whatever  was 
costly  in  art.  There  was  the  fastness  of  magnificent  ex- 
clusiveness,  a  sort  of  Christ  Church  superlative  gold  tassel- 
dom.  There  was  fastness  in  the  affecting  singularity,  in  having 
ways  unlike  anybody  else.  There  was  fastness  in  wishing 
to  be  the  model  of  whatever  was  esteemed  most  desirable. 
There  was  fastness  in  debt,  and  in  liking  it — at  least,  up  to 
the  time  of  degree.  There  was  fastness  in  cultivating  Dons; 
though  this  was  very  little  known.  There  was  fastness  in 
toilet  and  "  fashion  ;"  though  mere  fashion  was  the  grammar 
of  fastness,  and  carried  no  weight  of  distinction.  Then 
there  was  fastness  in  getting  into  trouble,  and  in  getting 
out  of  it  with  habitual  ease.  "  You  are  the  cleverest  man 
in  Oxford,"  said  a  Don  to  a  lively  undergraduate ;  "  for  you 
have  been  in  more  scrapes  than  anybody  else,  yet  you  always 
escape  with  impunity."  But  this  undergraduate  was  in  one 
scrape  too  many,  and  found  it  necessary  to  visit  the  anti- 
podes. 

Wine  parties  served  for  the  cultus  of  fastness,  because 
they  provoked  scintillation.  Bad  wines,  too,  provoked  bad 
fastness — a  fastness  which  inclined  to  a  headache.  Oxford 
was  celebrated  for  its  wines.  It  had  vintages,  apparently 
local.  The  vine-growths  of  Abingdon  seemed  the  normal  re- 
presentatives of  the  most  approved  productions  of  Catalonia ; 
and  the  exports  of  Iffley  might  have  done  friendly  ser- 
vice for  the  finest  crusted  old  port.  There  was  no  professor 
of  wines  at  Oxford.  There  were  professors  of  a  good  many 
things,  but  there  was  no  professor  of  wines.  If  there  had 
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been,  there  would  have  been  much  fewer  headache--;,  and 
perhaps  not  a  few  more  degrees.  How  a  man  could  read 
after  drinking  Oxford  wine  was  a  mystery  that  continued 
unsolved.  But  then,  nobody  did.  The  finest  constitution 
might  succumb  to  the  fictions  which  were  habitually  put 
or  the  table.  And,  cf  course,  they  were  very  expensive. 
Indeed,  that  was  their  principal  charm. 

Tobacco,  too,  was  an  article  of  local  revelation,  and,  let  us 
hope,  of  local  consumption.  Five  guineas  might  be  paid 
foi  a  hundred  cigars  which  were  not  of  superior  brand.  But 
this  is,  no  doubt,  a  past  view ;  and  tobacco,  like  industry, 
has  improved.  A  good  deal  of  money  must  have  been 
made  by  tradesmen,  say  thirty  to  forty  years  ago.  The 
sane  thing  which  you  saw  in  the  Lowther  Arcade  ticketed 
at  one  and  elevenpence — I  am  referring  to  light  objects  of 
arc — would  be  sold  in  the  High  Street  of  Oxford  for  about 
oLe  pound  seven  and  six.  The  transit  to  Oxford  was  ex- 
pensive. Or  perhaps  merit  was  so  keenly  appreciated  in  the 
seat  of  high  classic  lore,  that  productions  acquired  an 
artistic  value  unknown  in  commercial  London.  A  pair  of 
screens,  worth  obviously  ninepence,  would  fetch,  say  five 
half-crowns.  It  was  the  effect  of  superior  estimate,  not  at 
all  of  a  difference  in  kind. 

AVere  I  to  sketch  only  a  few  of  my  fast  acquaintances,  I 
sLould  have  to  fill  up  a  volume.  Here  are  just  two  or 
three. 

Tom  Lawless  was  clever  in  his  cups,  and  was  not  unfre- 
cuently  in  them.  His  appearance  in  chapel  was  not  taken 
io  denote  any  impetuous  intention  of  prayer.  His  arrival 
tt  lecture  was  not  usually  interpreted  as  heralding  severe 
analysis.  The  gown  which  he  wore  on  both  occa>i<ms  was  a 
symbol  of  very  hard  work;  but  the  work  was  confined  to 
the  gown,  which  would  have  looked  better  had  it  had  a 
little  less.  In  the  High  Street  he  was  not  academical ;  but 
that  was  because  his  coat  was  obtrusive,  and  his  waistcoat 
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pronounced  and  hairy.  "  Why,  sir,  do  you  appear  before 
me  in  that  defiant  and  hirsute  appendage  ?"  asked  the  Master 
of  the  gay  Tom  Lawless  when  he  stood  up  at  the  close  of 
collections.  Probably  the  answer  would  have  been,  "Because 
the  hirsute  appendage  is  the  most  antagonistic  expression  to 
received  and  academical  ideas."  At  lunchlie  took  much  cham- 
pagne ;  and,  at  dinner,  was  never  in  hall.  If  asked  for  at 
.eleven  p.m.,  he  was  certain  not  to  be  in  his  rooms ;  and 
inquiry  grew  diffident  on  the  theme  as  to  where  he  might 
possibly  have  gone.  He  was  great  at  wine-parties,  and 
immense  at  suppers,  aud  prodigious  at  three  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  knew  one  Greek  chorus,  which  he  always  vocife- 
rated just  before  retiring  to  rest.  Subsequently,  a  crash  of 
his  crockery  might  be  heard  at  the  bottom  of  his  sta.rs. 
He  was  not  one  of  the  aesthetically  fast,  but  one  of  the  rudi- 
mentary or  "loud."  But,  then,  he  was  a  very  good  fellov. 
He  was  as  generous  as  he  was  wild  and  extravagant,  and  ie 
had  not  a  farthing  in  the  world. 

Ireland  was  enormously  clever,  and  took  everything  before 
him  or  near  him.  Greek  verse  was  no  more  an  effort  thai 
writing  parodies  on  Old  Testament  history.  But  he  com- 
bined the  playful  with  the  profound,  the  skittish  with  a 
double-first  class — at  least,  the  class  would  have  been  doubb- 
first,  but  for  that  fatal  redundancy  of  spirit  which  launched 
him  on  secular  career.  He  stopped  up  the  key-hole  of  tie 
college  chapel  door  with  what  would  appear  to  be  cheese ; 
and,  finding  that  impediment  insufficient,  he  subsequently 
essayed  slate  pencils.  Thus  he  united  in  himself  the  highest 
attainments  with  a  beautiful  and  child-like  innocence ;  anc 
showed,  as  he  would  say,  that  "  the  Fall  had  not  destroyed 
the  disposition  in  men  to  be  happy." 

Thyrske  was  a  glorious  enthusiast,  with  talent  enough 
for  a  parish.  I  have  spoken  of  this  gentleman  before.  HB 
was  theologically  fast,  which  was  an  exceptional  feature  in 
the  combination  of  intellect  with  play.  His  gift  was  to 
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talk.  Indeed,  his  power  of  talking  was  so  great,  that  he 
could  intensify  the  most  trivial  subject.  Whatever  he 
touched  he  sublimated,  and  made  you  entranced  with  his 
theme.  He  was  certainly  the  first  talker,  qua  power  of 
words,  that  I  remember  to  have  met  in  my  youth.  But 
then,  whether  it  were  theology  or  skittles,  the  Popedom  or 
the  colour  of  a  cravat,  he  was  equally  great  and  absorbed  ; 
so  that  you  came  at  last  to  think  that  magnificence  in  talk 
was  no  proof  of  the  dignity  of  a  subject,  and  that  even  the 
grandest  enthusiasm  was  hardly  equivalent  to  a  mathemati- 
cal Q.E.D.  It  was  not  the  theme,  but  the  opportunities  it 
afforded  him,  which  merited  his  immediate  passion.  I  have 
heard  him  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  describe  a  "  theolo- 
gical smile ;"  and  when  he  had  done,  you  felt  that  that  smile 
was  the  one  theme  for  discernment  and  fancy.  Then  his 
manner  was  so  delightfully  bubbling,  his  enthusiasm  so  wild 
and  even  weird,  that  there  was  a  sensible  intoxication  about 
his  presence — of  course,  in  the  intellectual  sense.  And  here 
I  reach  the  point  where  my  friend's  lively  forte  proved  also 
his  heavy  misfortune.  He  was,  at  Oxford,  exceptionally  pre- 
Anglican,  "  perilously  proximate  to  Rome  " — the  phrase  was 
one  of  liis  own.  But  the  last  thing  I  heard  of  him  was 
that  he  had  taken  up  with  a  grocer,  who  expounded  the 
Gospel  at — a  watering  place,  and  that  he  sat  under  him, 
Sunday  by  Sunday,  rapt  by  his  rare  expositions.  This  one 
fact  will  show  an  inconstancy  of  purpose,  travelling  down- 
ward in  the  direction  of  oddity,  instead  of  upward  in  the 
direction  of  truth.  At  Oxford  lie  was  so  painfully  "Roman," 
that  I  found  his  aspirations  inconvenient;  for  he  would  come 
and  sit  by  my  bed,  at  one  in  the  morning,  bewailing  the 
disunion  of  Christendom,  or  passionately  yearning  for 
"the  Church."  He  gave  that  up  shortly  after.  Hr  be- 
came  a  patron  of  dry  Church  and  State;  then  a  brilliant 
defender  of  Latitudinarianism  ;  then  a  singularly  fasci- 
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nating  Puritan;  then — well,  as  I  have  already  recounted, 
"  a  grocer." 

Fast  men  at  Oxford  were  young.  This  was  their  "  fast " 
speciality.  "  A  man  about  town  "  is  commonly  matured — 
matured  in  years,  if  not  gravity.  We  see  the  old  faces 
in  Piccadilly  and  Bond  Street  that  we  saw  when  we  were 
ourselves  mere  boys ;  and  a  smile  will  be  provoked  by  the 
passing  thought,  "  Ah !  at  last,  then,  you  dye !"  But  at 
Oxford,  eighteen  was  a  man,  and  twenty  perhaps  somewhat 
middle-aged.  "  Gentlemen  are  not  allowed  to  be  fast  until 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one "  would  be  a 
salutary  notice  in  hall ;  for  really,  until  reaping  has  at  least 
been  suggested,  some  restraint  should  be  put  on  the  sowing. 
Eighteen  is  too  young  to  be  ruined.  If  for  every  lad  of 
eighteen  who  was  ruined,  a  Don  had  been  sentenced  to  be 
whipped,  papas  and  mammas  might  have  sent  sons  to  Oxford, 
without  labelling  their  luggage,  "  to  the ." 

But  I  am  talking  of  the  years  that  are  past ;  and  pande- 
monium, no  doubt,  is  no  more.  Yet  that  reaping  ques- 
tion was  painfully  mixed  up  with  Oxford  prospects  and 
career.  What  is  a  University  ? — it  might  be  useful  to  ask. 
I  should  conclude  that  the  Moral  must  have  something  to  do 
with  the  education  of  mere  youths  in  their  teens.  "  In  my 
day,  no  man  thought  of  leaving  the  table  until  he  had  drunk 
his  two  bottles,"  said  an  aged  Don  to  young  Scapely.  He 
did  not  say  it  as  suggesting  a  principle,  but  as  a  comment 
on  the  "  progress  "  of  '45.  This  Don  was  a  brilliant  old 
clergyman,  who  retained  all  the  traditions  of  his  youth,  and 
seemed  privately  to  deplore  their  decay.  "  I  saw  you,  sir, 
smoking  a  Lopez  cigar,  in  the  quad,  at  ten  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing," said  this  Don,  reprehensively,  to  Wildman.  "  True,  sir, 
I  was  smoking,"  responded  the  delinquent ;  "  but  how  did 
you  know  I  had  a  Lopez  ?"  "  Because,  sir,  it  is  my  duty 
to  know  every  vice,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  practise  none." 

Good.     But  granted  that  experience  of  youthful  tempta- 
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tions  is  most  useful  in  the  teaching  Don — a  theory  which 
Charles  Mathews  so  amusingly  illustrates  in  the  comedy  of 
the  "  Bachelor  of  Arts  " — surely  that  experience  might  lead 
to  an  interest  beyond  even  the  sphere  of  cigars.  A  sign- 
post is  sufficient  for  the  wanderer;  but  an  undergraduate 
wants  friends  and  teachers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FURTHER  CONSIDERATIONS   ON  FASTNESS. 

"  KNOW  that  you  have  been  admitted  to  this  University  on 
condition  of  observing  all  the  statutes  that  are  contained  in 
this  opusculum,"  was  the  substance  of  a  remark  that  was 
addressed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  every  matriculated 
freshman.  But  as  those  statutes  compelled  the  under- 
graduate to  wear  only  decorous  garments,  of  a  black  or  a 
temperate  disposition ;  not  to  wear  boots  nor  long  hair ;  not 
to  frequent  public  taverns,  nor  wine-shops  of  frivolous 
amenity ;  not  to  carry  cross-bows,  nor  weapons  for  the  de- 
struction of  wild  beasts ;  not  to  rejoice  in  gladiators,  nor  in 
the  shooting  of  hawks  by  cross-bows ;  and  not  to  indulge  in 
"  nicotiana ;"  it  must  be  assumed  that  their  relevance  was 
more  to  the  past  than  to — say  '45  or  '50.  As  a  rule,  men  do 
not  carry  cross-bows  when  taking  a  stroll  down  Bond  Street, 
-and  why  should  they  do  so  in  "  the  High  ?"  Gladiators  are 
not  now  in  fashion.  Wild  beasts  have  drivelled  into  hares 
or,  at  worst,  into  deer  or  foxes.  "Nicotiana"  is  certainly 
modern — more  modern  than  it  was  even  to  Raleigh  ;  for  in 
these  days  it  is  part  of  the  Constitution,  whereas  we  know 
that  King  James  wrote  against  it.  But  if  you  except  "nico- 
tiana," and  decorous  garments,  there  is  really  very  little  in 
the  matters  quoted  which  has  reference  to  1845. 

Decorous   garments  are  a  very  large  question,  and  not 
easily  disposed  of  by  terms.     "  Bene  vestitus  "  is  one  of  the 
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requisites  for  admission  to  the  college  of  All  Souls — (though 
what  all  souls  can  have  to  do  with  being  "bene  vestitus"  it 
is  really  difficult  to  say).  "  Bene  vestitus  "  is  an  expansive 
term,  and  open  to  generous  comment.  For  example,  in  my 
day,  a  man  who  went  about  like  a  lap-dog,  with  a  coat  quite 
as  hirsute  as  a  spaniel's,  conceived  himself  "bene  vestitus."" 
AVI iat  view  may  have  been  taken  of  him  by  the  Dons,  it 
signifies  not  to  inquire ;  but  since  he  supposed  himself  to  be 
in  the  fashion,  others  must  have  emulated  the  style.  Then, 
shirt-fronts  of  abnormal  precocity — whole  horses  and  dogs 
being  delineated — were  thought  by  some  to  be  "bene;" 
while  trousers  of  patterns  not  included  in  one  garment — the 
squares  being  too  large  for  admission — were  regarded  as 
really  imposing.  But  such  matters  are  trivial,  and  we  pass 
to  more  grave.  Only,  dress  being  distinctively  characteristic, 
as  "  indicating  a  man's  tone  of  mind,"  would  be  found  to  bear 
inferentially  on  the  prospects  of  an  undergraduate  in  the 
schools.  Thus,  you  would  not  imagine  that  a  man  whose 
plaid  trousers  required  two  entire  pairs  for  demonstration 
would  take  a  double,  nor  even  a  single,  first  class;  nor 
would  you  augur  that  a  coat  of  the  King  Charles'  breed 
pointed  directly  to  D.D.  It  was  not  that  the  coat  was  in 
itself  an  impediment  to  the  highest  aspirations  of  thought, 
but  only  that  the  aspirations  could  hardly  have  existed  at 
the  time  of  ordering  the  coat.  A  papa  who  should  meet  his 
academical  son  in  a  coat  he  had  borrowed  from  a  bison,  wouM 
not  be  likely  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  r 
of  prospective  "  honours." 

Then,  billiards,    if   pushed  to   fanaticism,  or  boating,  if 
hotly  pursued;  cricket,  if  cherished  too  violently,  or 
stick,  if   wildly   enjoyed;  Ryinun  jmd   \Vyatt,  if  too 
rally  visited,  or  bull-terriers,  if  too  largely  Ixm^lit;  archery, 
if  followed  as  a  sul.j.M-t,  or  iryinna.-tir-,  iHu-n-ely  indulged; 
Symonds  and  Tollitt  (of  equestrian  interest),  if  frequ< 
every  clay  in  the  week;  and  Torpids,  if  too  fondly  careered  in ; 
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all  these  things,  though  innocent  in  themselves,  and  even 
tending  to  health  or  to  pastime,  might  cumulatively  amount 
to  an  injury — an  injury  to  the  main  point  in  hand.  But 
there  was  one  sweet  distraction  which  surpassed  them  all, 
in  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  bearing,  and  that  was  the 
distraction  of  "  idleness." 

The  "  idle  man "  must  not  be  confused  with  the  "  fast 
man,"  nor  was  he,  necessarily,  of  similar  type.  His  was  the 
arm-chair,  the  sofa,  the  pipe ;  his  the  punt  on  the  Cherwell. 
Indistinctness  of  point  was  the  bane  of  his  life,  uncertainty  the 
death  of  career.  He  knew  not  whether  he  meant  to  be  idle, 
or  in  what  way  he  should  facilitate  that  end.  Granted  that 
idleness  was  the  primary  idea,  there  was  no  fixed  conception 
of  its  method.  It  was  less  that  he  had  an  idea  of  being  idle, 
than  that  he  had  no  idea  of  what  he  meant  to  be  at  all.  He 
had  not  thought  out  the  subject.  Idleness  came  ready  to  his 
hand,  and  he  did  not  ask  himself  what  idleness  was. 

There  is  a  science  of  idleness,  and  there  is  also  inertia. 
There  is  the  calmly  pursuing  the  vocation  of  idleness,  like 
men  who  have  fortunes  or  prospects ;  and  there  is  the  being 
idle  through  want  of  realisation  of  the  actual  ends  to  be 
gained.  The  first  of  these  kinds  was  represented  by  a  class 
which  is  now,  I  am  told,  quite  extinct.  The  gold  tassel,  the 
silk  gown,  the  velvet  cap,  are  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  the 
University.  Those  obtrusive  advertisements  of  wealth  and 
position,  which  vaunted  the  pocket  over  merit,  and  made 
mere  virtue  look  dull  by  an  income,  have  been  swept  away 
with  the  rubbish  of  ages — the  rubbish  of  three  weak  centu- 
ries. It  was  supposed,  in  my  day,  that  a  servitor  was  created 
—he  was  called  a  sizar  at  Cambridge — expressly  as  a  foil 
to  a  tuft.  I  remember  dining  at  Christ  Church,  and  seeing 
the  servitors  walk  in,  just  as  the  tufts  walked  out.  Why 
not  have  made  the  servitors  wash  the  plates  for  the  tufts, 
black  their  shoes,  clean  their  clothes,  make  their  beds  ? 
Surely  it  would  have  been  better,  where  the  principle  was 
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admitted,  to  make  the  practice  a  perfect  exponent.  "Nihil 
habet  paupertas  clurius  in  se  quam  ut  ricliculosum  hominem 
facit "  should  have  been  written  over  the  doors  of  the  ser- 
vitors. 

Pure  idleness  took,  generally,  two  forms — being  in  love,  or 
talking. 

To  be  in  love  was  to  have  a  habit  of  looking  out  of  a 
window;  then  to  turn  round  and  open  a  desk;  to  furtively 
abstract  from  it  a  white  kid  glove,  a  letter,  a  portrait,  a  sketch, 
and  possibly  a  bright  lock  of  hair.  On  these  sage  mementoes 
"the  idle"  would  gaze,  write  poems,  heave  sighs,  subside. 
Which  pastimes,  though  showing  gentleness  of  heart,  did  not 
contribute  to  Degree.  To  be  in  love  is  what  the  poets — Greek, 
Latin,  and  British — feign  to  be  very  delightful ;  but  they 
have  not  praised  it  in  connection  with  the  formula,  "  Nobis 
satisfecit  examinatoribus."  Paris,  when  he  took  away  Helen, 
had  not  his  B.A.  in  view.  Leander,  when  he  swam  across 
the  Hellespont,  was  not  in  search  of  a  testamur.  Such, 
heroes,  though  exemplary  in  poem,  and  singularly  adapted 
to  stanza,  were  neither  of  them  Oxford  men.  If  they  had 
been,  Paris  might  have  been  plucked,  and  Leander  might  not 
have  taken  honours. 

Then,  to  talk  is  a  joy  of  pure  idleness.  It  is  so  "  dread- 
fully slow"  to  be  shut  up  in  your  rooms,  alone  with  dead 
classics,  cold  Euclid,  that  you  naturally  prefer  the  society  of 
the  animate,  of  men  with  keen  spirit  and  •  tin*  idle 

man  was  found  more  frequently  with  the  living,  than  h 
found  with  the   printed   and  the  dead.     He  lik..' 
laugh,  the  free  talk,  the  bright  jest,  better  than  1! 
or  Livy.      But  this  might  not  have  mattered,   if  his   talk, 
rule,  had  conduced  to   a  pur.  'ion.      It  did   not. 

It  was  rather  <let< -rii  .rating  than  crisp.  It  was  the  light 
bubble  of  juvenile  trifling,  flavoured  wit'  wit. 

But  the  direction  was  waste.    The  .it  whieh  induced 

waste  of  time  induced  also  waste  of  conversation. 
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Question,  whether  the  undergraduate  would  have  been 
consistently  idle,  if  the  fault  had  not  laid  with  the  Dons  ?  I 
know  nothing  of  the  Oxford  of  to-day ;  but  in  my  time  a 
Don  was  more  idle  with  the  undergraduate  than  the  under- 
graduate was  with  himself.  He,  the  Don,  permitted  every 
temptation  to  assail  the  unfortunate  undergraduate ;  and 
the  only  antidotes  he  furnished  to  trial  were  chapel,  lecture, 
and  hall.  Now  idleness  does  not  consist  in  doing  or  in  not 
doing,  but  in  the  spirit  that  tends  to  an  end.  To  go  to 
chapel  does  not  mean  piety ;  to  assist  at  lectures  does  not 
mean  learning ;  to  dine  in  hall  does  not  mean  temperance. 
Kegulation  is  simply  the  body ;  but  the  soul  of  industry  is 
work.  Hence  many  a  man  who  was  regular  at  his  duties, 
was  most  irregular  at  his  work ;  and,  conversely,  many  a 
hard-working  man  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  his  duties. 
The  undergraduate  was  left  to  himself  to  form  his  ideas  of 
life;  since  not  to  be  broken  in  was  the  object  of  his  career, 
but  to  break  himself  in,  if  he  could. 

What  wonder,  then,  if  brilliant  licentiousness  took  the  place 
of  valorous  work  ?  And  what  wonder,  if  both  the  "fast"  and 
the  "  idle  "  pursued  the  bent  of  their  minds  ?  I  lay  half  the 
blame  on  the  Dons.  Fastness  and  idleness — and  we  may  take 
them  together  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  cause — were 
but  twins  of  that  Donnish  incapacity  which  looked  sublimely 
above  both.  Fathers  were  angry  with  their  sons  when  they 
failed  in  university  career :  why  were  they  not  angry  with 
the  Dons,  who  made  that  failure  probable  ?  We  may  ask, 
without  fear  of  the  answer,  why  was  fastness  permitted  ? 
(For  if  fastness  had  not  been  permitted,  there  would  have 
been  less  instigation  to  idleness.)  The  authorities,  we  know, 
had  a  boundless  charter  of  absolute  despotic  control.  Thus, 
they  could  "  discommons  "  any  tradesman  they  pleased.  If 
a  tradesman  misconducted  himself  gravely,  he  was  put  into 
the  position  of  an  outlaw.  But  it  needed  only  the  very 
slightest  extension  of  this  exercise  of  healthy  discommonsing, 
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to  make  credit  altogether  impossible  ;  and,  therefore  impos- 
sible, debt.  The  Dons  might  have  done  this,  if  they  willed. 
But  the  principle  at  Oxford  was  to  spread  out  the  nets  of 
most  varied  pecuniary  temptations,  and  then  to  lift  up  the 
eyes  in  supercilious  wonder  because  young  men  were  caught 
in  the  snare.  The  Dons  allowed  tradesmen  to  allure  the 
undergraduates,  to  propose  to  them  unlimited  credit,  to 
charge  the  most  fictional  prices  ;  and  then,  when  the  time 
for  Degree  came  round,  the  Proctor's  sleeve  must  be  plucked  I 
Whereas,  every  one  can  understand  that  such  laws  might 
have  been  framed  to  the  advantage  of  debtor  and  creditor,, 
as,  without  being  offensive  to  the  dignity  of  either,  would 
have  been  really  a  protection  to  both.  There  was  nothing 
that  showed  the  half-heartedness  of  Dons,  their  want  of 
the  true  spirit  of  generosity,  so  much  as  this  principle  of 
leaving  the  undergraduates  for  a  prey  to  both  college  and 
town. 

The  same  of  other  temptations,  well  remembered — too 
well — by  many.  Why  not  have  stopped  the  probabilities  of 
error  by  stopping  its  source  or  incitement  ?  The  spectacle 
of  a  Proctor,  promenading  the  streets  from  a  little  after  dark 
till  midnight,  was  suggestive  of  other  reflections  besides  those 
on  the  instability  of  young  men.  It  was  suggestive  of  the 
inquiry,  Why  not  oust  the  temptation  which  was  hedged 
by  a  mere  supervision  ?  Sheer  nonsense,  to  say  that  this  could 
not  be  done.  There  were  powers  possessed  by  the  authori- 
ties, sufficient  to  obliterate  cause.  It  might  have  called,, 
perhaps,  for  subtle  discretion,  for  much  industry,  on  the 
part  of  the  Dons.  Above  all,  it  would  have  demanded 
heart,  the  very  last  thing  a  Don  would  demonstrate.  But. 
since  Oxford  was  first  a  University,  all  other  considerations 
were  subsidiary.  Where  the  principle  of  control  was  ad- 
mitted, its  extent  was  mere  question  of  degree.  Had  the 
Dons  been  the  sufferers,  instead  of  the  undergraduates,  that 
degree  would  very  soon  have  been  reached. 
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In  concluding  these  remarks  upon  fastness,  certain  thoughts 
will  contend  with  each  other  on  the  philosophy  of  fast  versus 
slow.  Nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  manly  instinct 
and  sense,  than  that  notion  of  the  "  goody  goody  "  young 
man  which  old  maids  love  to  form  of  an  undergraduate. 
Equally  unreal  and  short-sighted  is  that  principle  of  per- 
petual supervision,  which  finds  favour  in  some  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  which  I  believe  works  a  vast  amount  of 
harm.  I  have  associated  with  young  men  in  Italy  and 
France,  who  were  positively  not  permitted,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  or  twenty,  to  walk  home  from  college  by  them- 
selves. And  though  the  object  was  certainly  a  good  one — 
most  Christian  in  the  abstract  idea — the  result  was  not  un- 
frequently  the  reverse.  The  habit  of  resting  on  another 
man's  custody  destroys  independence  of  character ;  and, 
the  custody  removed,  there  is  no  knowledge  of  self  to  help 
in  the  resistance  of  temptation.  Freedom  for  young  men 
appears  to  me  to  be  essential  to  the  development  of  what- 
ever is  manly ;  and  though,  in  modesty  and  diffidence,  in 
good  manner  and  good  breeding,  the  young  men  of  the  Con- 
tinent have  charm,  they  are  wanting  in  that  robust  inde- 
pendence which  makes  young  England  so  typical  and  grand. 
If  you  could  unite  the  modesty  of  the  one  type  with  the 
manly  independence  of  the  other,  you  would  effect  a  striking 
combination.  They  might  be  united,  I  am  sure ;  but  two 
things  are  wanted  to  accomplish  the  union,  and  they  are 
these,  as  it  appears  to  myself: — 

First,  you  must  have  the  Catholic  religion,  to  give  grandeur 
of  compass  and  tone  ;  and  then  you  must  have  the  personal 
sympathy  of  the  teacher  with  him  who  is  taught. 

Of  the  first,  it  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  magnificent  ideal  of  one  grand  and  supernatural 
faith  is  in  itself  the  elevation  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  of 
the  heart  and  the  soul.  A  religion  which  exalts  man  to  a 
dignity,  far  above  even  the  dignity  of  the  angels ;  which 
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makes  the  intellect  secure  by  companionship  with  God,  in. 
the  knowledge  of  His  Truth  and  by  the  Sacraments ;  which 
makes  a  priesthood  supernatural,  a  sacrifice  divine,  and  a 
church  the  true  Home  of  God;  which  proposes  the  sub- 
limity of  an  infallible  faith,  the  huge  dignity  of  knowing 
what  is  true,  and  the  sweet  humility  of  obeying  what  is 
sure ;  such  a  religion  is  in  itself  an  education,  which  endows 
even  the  peasant  with  "  mind."  That  such  is  practically  the 
fruit  of  the  Catholic  religion  is  seen  in  a  thousand  examples; 
and  the  simplest  of  Catholics,  who  practises  his  religion,  has 
a  claim  to  the  possession  of  "  science,"  compared  to  which 
all  secular  knowledge  is  contemptible  ignorance  and  folly. 

Assuming  this  postulate — that  the  knowledge  of  truth  is 
the  first  foundation  of  education — then  follows  the  certainty 
that  the  teacher  and  the  taught  should  have  sympathy  of 
head  and  of  heart. 

At  Oxford  there  was  no  infallible  teaching ;  but  there 
might  have  been  some  human  sympathy.  No  sacrament  of 
penance  was  admitted  in  a  system  which  had  just  discovered 
it  possessed  a  true  priesthood  ;  but  personal  fellowship  might 
have  endeared  the  relation  between  the  teacher  and  him 
who  was  taught.  There  was,  however,  no  fellowship  at 
all.  Neither  ecclesiastical  nor  laic,  neither  sacramental  nor 
natural,  was  the  union  between  priest  and  layman.  There 
was  a  gulph  between  authority  and  obedience.  There  was 
first  the  negation  of  the  spiritual  fellowship,  and  then  the 
withholding  of  the  natural.  Theoretically,  there  was  a, 
Church,  and  theoretically  there  were  guides,  but  practically 
there  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  the  under- 
graduate was  left  to  his  unaided  self,  to  be  his  own  Church, 
and  teacher,  and  guide.  From  this  shallowness  of  system 
sprang  the  folly  and  the  vice  which  were  popularly  de- 
signated "  fastness."  Fastness  was  the  creation  of  the  Dons. 
With  every  opportunity  of  "  cultivating "  undergraduates, 
they  left  them  to  cultivate  themselves ;  and  instead  of 
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making  undergraduates  their  friends  and  companions,  they 
lectured  them  on  "  verbs  in  mi." 

Thus  fastness  is  reduced  to  its  own  true  proportions,  in 
relation  to  both  Dons  and  undergraduates.  Young  men 
should  be  fast.  It  is  the  healthy  and  natural  outlet  for  high 
spirits,  and  vigour,  and  fancy.  There  is  a  fastness  which  is 
perfectly  innocent — within  the  limits  of  honour  and  pru- 
dence. The  fastness  of  brilliancy  and  zest,  the  scintillation 
of  mind  and  of  heart,  are  what  should  be  found  in  a  typical 
assemblage  of  fifteen  hundred  young  English  gentlemen. 
Fifteen  hundred  "  slow  "  men  would  be  simply  intolerable— 
an  offence  against  nature  and  congruity.  Fastness  means 
bubble ;  and  you  cannot  have  youth  and  intelligence  com- 
bined, without  having  innocent  bubble. 

But  this  does  not  touch  the  two  master-points — the  neces- 
sity of  truth  and  of  sympathy.  Where  Oxford  fastness  grew 
vicious,  was  where  truth  and  sympathy  were  wanting.  Let 
the  Dons  bear  the  blame  of  it  all.  They  have  not  true  faith ; 
but  they  have  the  power  to  be  amiable,  to  be  sociable,  to  be 
earnest.  They  might  give  half  their  time  to  sympathetic 
instruction,  and  the  other  half  to  scholastic  and  dry.  They 
have  time  to  do  anything  they  wish.  They  want  some  oc- 
cupation for  their  natural  selves,  as  well  as  for  their  scholar^ 
and  profound.  It  would  make  their  lives  happier  to  be  reaL 
A  lecture  on  Aristotle  is  no  doubt  an  intellectual,  but  it  is 
not  an  interior,  feast.  To  lift  up  the  standard  of  the  under- 
graduates, to  mix  with  them  freely  and  frankly,  to  make 
their  interests  their  own,  and  to  be  friend,  and  counsellor, 
and  companion,  would  be  really  to  utilise  the  vast  powers  of 
usefulness  which  their  exceptional  position  gives  them.  It 
would  be  a  relaxation  as  well  as  a  duty,  an  invigoration  as- 
well  as  a  blessing.  They  might  learn  a  good  deal  from 
undergraduates.  Their  groovey  conceptions  of  the  world's 
big  ways  would  be  sensibly  widened  and  improved.  The 
undergraduates  know  more  than  they  do  of  a  good  many 
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things  worth  knowing ;  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  would 
be  vastly  salutary — to  the  teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  taught. 
Much  better  to  come  forth  from  their  seclusion,  and  go 
freely  into  undergraduate-rooms.  During  the  whole  time  I 
was  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  I  only  once  saw  a  Don 
in  my  rooms ;  and  that  was  purely  by  an  accident,  as  he 
mistook  my  rooms  for  a  Don's.  Possibly  this  reserve  may 
be  melted.  Dons  may  have  acquired  common  sense.  For 
their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  undergraduates',  let  us  hope  so ; 
for  such  miserable  pusillanimity  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty 
was  the  real  reason  why  "  fastness  "  was  vicious. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

LECTURE. 

*•  WILL  you  go  on,  Mr.  Shirkington  ?" 

And  Mr.  Shirkington  proceeded  to  construe. 
Nor  would  I  say  that  the  construing  was  not  creditable,, 
considering  the  amount  of  preparation.  Shirkington  was 
very  seldom  at  lecture.  When  he  was  there,  he  might  as  well 
have  been  away.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  where  the  last 
man  left  off,  and  his  rendering  of  the  classics  was  arbitrary. 
The  amusing  feature  was,  that  he  would  engage  the  lecturer 
on  the  critical  meaning  of  some  word,  as  though  he  had  care- 
fully "  got  it  up ;"  and  would  be  quite  disappointed  if  his 
own  deep  researches  were  not  rewarded  by  some  recondite 
view.  The  lecturer  was  always  afraid  of  him,  for  he  would 
ask  questions  to  veil  his  own  ignorance — questions  that  really 
were  baffling. 

Before  Chapel  we  had  Lecture  on  Greek  Testament,  and  I 
remember  that  my  lecturer  was  young.  He  was  a  handsome 
young  man,  who  had  just  taken  his  degree,  and  he  was 
engaged,  I  knew,  to  be  married.  I  never  learned  much  at 
these  lectures ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  there  were  others  who 
did.  "  Religious  "  teaching,  at  Oxford,  appeared  inverted  in 
the  order  of  its  relations ;  for  the  teacher  who  lectured 
seemed  to  be  persuading  himself  of  what  it  was  his  business 
to  teach  you.  Religious  science,  being  the  largest  of  sciences, 
presupposes  some  kind  of  preparation.  But  at  Oxford  there 
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was  no  preparation.  Instead  of  metaphysics,  or  rational  phi- 
losophy, being  made  to  precede  theology,  a  youth  who  knuw 
his  catechism  was  plunged  up  to  the  ears  in  the  subtlest 
questions  of  polemics.  Before  he  had  learned  to  test  his 
own  reasoning,  he  was  made  judge  of  the  reasoning  of  others. 
Before  logic  had  at  least  made  him  modest,  he  was  called  on 
to  repudiate  the  Church  !  Hence  that  system  of  philosophy, 
so  called,  at  Oxford,  which  was  conducted  without  reference 
to  theology,  issued — as  we  have  heard  from  authority — in 
the  total  oversetting  of  faith.  The  University  Tests  Com- 
mittee furnished  this  fact.  We  learned  from  it  that  Oxford 
philosophy  leads  straightway  to  heartless  scepticism,  and 
that  happy  is  he,  who,  when  he  has  finished  his  course, 
believes  still  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  We  might  have  ex- 
pected thus  much  without  proof.  The  study  of  any  kind  of  phi- 
losophy, without  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  would  be  liable 
to  produce  unbelief.  Metaphysics  are  dangerous  without 
faith;  and  it  was  prudent  in  the  " Reformers"  to  eschew  meta- 
physics, since  a  human  religion  cannot  stand  them.  Still, 
some  kind  of  training  might  be  at  least  affected,  before  rush- 
ing on  the  field  of  sacred  sciences.  If  St.  Thomas  could  say, 
"  The  teacher  of  Catholic  faith  must  not  only  teach  the  ad- 
vanced, he  must  make  it  his  study  to  instruct  beginners 
likewise ;  as  the  apostle  says,  ' I  have  given  you  milk  to 
drink,  and  not  solid  food,'  "  then  we  must  know  that,  where 
there  is  no  beginning  of  teaching,  there  cannot  be  a  salutary 
end.  At  Oxford,  there  was  no  beginning,  no  end.  Mure 
youths,  who  had  little  truth  to  start  with,  were  launched  on 
a  sea  of  speculation ;  young  men,  who  had  little  faith  to  end 
with,  were  turned  adrift  to  make  faith  for  themselves. 
This  was  Oxford.  Like  the  Church  of  England,  the  Uni- 
ity  could  pull  down,  but  it  was  totally  unable  to  build 
up.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
University — being  a  chair  of  Church  of  Englandism — could 
not  have  taught  the  Christian  religion  at  all.  The  mind  of 
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the  Church  has  continually  to  set  right  the  diseased  imagi- 
nation of  the  world,  because  the  rnind  of  the  Church  is 
rooted  on  Faith,  before  it  starts  freely  into  branches. 

A  Catholic  student,  preparing  for  Orders,  will  approach 
philosophy  with  the  certainty  of  faith,  and  theology  after  a 
course  of  philosophy.  Two  years  is  the  time  recommended 
by  the  Popes  for  the  study  of  Christian  Philosophy,  previous 
to  the  study  of  theology.  Whereas  the  science  of  faith, 
like  Grecian  fable,  was  at  Oxford  mere  private  speculation. 
There  was  no  magi-sterium  in  the  teaching  of  Oxford,  any 
more  than  in  the  Anglican  Church.  Nor  was  there  synthe- 
tic view  of  the  sacred  and  the  natural,  which  would  render 
both  safe  studies  for  the  young.  Theology  would  be  ap- 
proached without  any  authority ;  hence,  instead  of  its  invi- 
gorating reason,  it  weakened,  if  it  did  not  shipwreck,  faith. 
The  effect  of  theology,  as  the  great  masters  tell  us,  is  to 
widen  and  render  happy  the  mind ;  but  just  as  solidit}^  is 
impossible  without  ground,  so  that  airy  and  joyous  expatia- 
tion,  which  wings  among  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and 
revels  in  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  can  only  come  of  the 
deep-rooted  certainties  which  lie  below  on  the  terra-firma 
of  truth.  The  relations  between  the  Creator  and  the  crea- 
ture are  the  foundations  of  Christian  theology ;  but  these 
must  be  understood  by  the  whole  of  the  experience  of  one 
who  has  the  whole  of  the  faith.  Just  as,  in  the  Protestant 
press,  we  read  arrant  nonsense  every  day  in  the  week,  on 
some  subject  of  the  Catholic  religion,  because  the  writers 
are  at  sea  in  a  skiff;  so,  at  Oxford,  the  good  lecturers  taught 
theology  when  they  should  have  been  learning  their  Catho- 
lic Catechism.  The  simplest  student  at  the  Collegio  In- 
glese  knew  more  before  he  began  his  course  than  does  a 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity ;  for  the  alphabet  precedes  fine 
writing,  and  the  catechism  takes  precedence  of  heresy. 

The  Classics,  too,  as  studied  at  Oxford,  were  not  the  best 
preparation  for  Orders.     Assuming  that  the  business  of  a 
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University  is  "not  to  instruct  but  to  form/'  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  study  of  the  Classics  went  a  very  little  way 
to  that  end.  When  Julian  the  Apostate  forbad  all  Chris- 
tians to  read  the  Classics  of  the  Greeks,  he  thought  only  of 
insulting  their  intellect,  not  of  protecting  their  faith.  Yet 
he  might  have  known  that  there  is  nothing  which  purifies 
the  intellect  like  the  possession  of  the  Catholic  Faith ;  nor 
anything  that  stands  in  more  need  of  the  faith  than  a  purely 
natural  education.  Of  course  it  would  be  absurd  to  elimi- 
nate the  classics  from  the  role  of  a  Christian  University, 
just  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  eliminate  Byron,  or  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  history.  Horace  might  forget  him- 
self, so  might  Ovid;  Catullus — even  Juvenal — might  trip; 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  writing  good  Latin, 
nor  with  their  being  good  masters  for  ourselves.  The  ob- 
jection was,  at  Oxford,  that  they  were  read  without  anti- 
dote, and  in  a  wholly  unexpurgated  state.  Just  as  philo- 
sophy and  theology  were  unbridled  by  authority,  and 
metaphysics  left  to  run  simply  wild,  so  the  Classics,  in  all 
their  native  guile,  were  thrown  open  to  individual  pruri- 
ency. 

"  If  you  think  of  taking  Orders,"  said  the  Dean  of  my 
college  to  an  undergraduate  who  had  just  passed  his  Great 
Go,  "  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  the  Divinity  Lectures 
which  are  given  by  the  Regius  Professor."  And  what  were 
those  lectures  ?  A  string  of  books  or  of  dry  technicalities, 
which  was  about  as  much  like  a  course  of  theology  as  ;i 
jjuddle  is  like  the  full  sea.  But  that  was  all.  Greek  Testa- 
ment now  and  then,  Bible  history  and  the  Articles,  with 
the  ever-ceaseless  wrangling  on  doctrines,  were  the  staple 
-of  the  "  Divinity  "  preparation.  It  might  be  enough  fur  a 
barrister,  a  diplomatist,  or  a  country  gentleman;  but  for 
men  who  were  to  be  preachers  of  the  "pure,  reformed 
religion,"  and  whose  very  Protestantism  assumed  their  full 
knowledge  of  the  whole  depths  of  Catholic  theology,  it  was 
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a  preparation  as  fitting  as  the  first  drill  of  a  soldier  for 
winning  a  general  engagement.  Yet  these  were  the  men 
who  led  captive  silly  women,  by  their  tirades  against  the 
errors  of  Popery ;  and  who  were  preaching  their  twaddle  in 
all  the  churches  of  the  land,  as  though  they  were  masters 
of  theology. 

As  to  lectures  on  exceptional  subjects,  they  were  chiefly 
for  exceptional  men.  The  Observatory,  or  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  was  no  more  affected  by  the  mass  of  undergradu- 
ates, than  the  Savilian  Library  was  preferred  to  the  High 
Street,  or  the  Tradescant  collection  to  Woodstock.  The 
Botanic  Gardens — with  which  botany  and  chemistry,  also 
medicine  and  anatomy,  were  associated — might  have  been 
in  Venice  or  in  Aleppo,  for  all  that  most  men  had  to  do 
with  them.  There  were  men  who  studied  Sanscrit,  or 
Hebrew;  but  these  studies  were  favoured  outside  the  college, 
and  formed  no  part  of  the  ordinary  lectures.  The  classics,, 
with  mathematics,  and  logic;  Greek  Testament,  ancient 
history,  and  philosophy,  were  the  subjects  of  average  lec- 
tures. And  the  obligation  to  attend  them  was  stringent. 
Yet  most  men  were  not  stringent  in  attending  them.  There- 
was  "  crossing  in  the  buttery  "  for  the  idle  absentee,  and 
even  "  imposition  "  for  the  wilful.  But  some  men  preferred 
these  onerous  consequences  to  the  bore  of  regular  attend- 
ance. Wildman  said  it  interfered  with  his  reading — to 
make  him  attend  so  many  lectures ;  and  he  distinguished 
between  the  jus  universale,  and  the  jus  particulare — or  his- 
own.  I  should  think  that,  as  a  rule,  very  little  was  done 
towards  the  ultimate  object,  degree,  by  attendance  at  ordi- 
nary lectures.  They  might  fit  a  man  for  the  attitude  of 
public  examination,  but  they  would  hardly  inform  him  in 
the  subjects.  Then  the  lecturers  were  so  amusingly  various; 
some  gruff,  some  amiable,  some  scholarly.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  feel,  when  present  at  a  lecture,  that  you  had  no  more 
to  do  with  the  Don  who  gave  it,  than  with  Pythagoras  of 
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remote  reputation.  The  Don  gave  his  lecture,  as  he  read 
prayers  in  the  chapel,  or  as  he  went  to  St.  Mary's,  magiste- 
rially. He  could  not  "  cut "  his  lecture,  because  a  dozen 
men  came  to  it,  and  this  was  a  powerful  incentive.  It 
seemed  personal  in  us  to  stay  away  from  his  lectures,  be- 
cause it  implied  we  disliked  him ;  and  there  was  always  just 
a  touch  of  being  piqued  when  he  rebuked  us  for  not  being 
regular.  Yet  as  our  relations  with  all  Dons  were  "exoteric,"" 
there  was  really  no  ground  for  offence. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SUPPER  PARTY. 

,  at  three  in  the  morning,  a  gentleman  should  stand  on 
a  chair,  and  proclaim  of  some  brother  undergraduate  that 
•"he  is  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  may  seem  to  be  a  mystery  diffi- 
cult of  explanation  to  those  who  consult  only  reason.  But 
since  reason  has  very  little  to  do  with  a  supper  party  or  with 
three  in  the  morning,  it  is  obvious  we  must  seek  the  solu- 
tion outside  the  strictest  induction.  And  really  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  expect  of  undergraduates  that  they 
should  be  so  consistently  wise  and  sober,  when  men  of 
forty-five  not  unfrequently  set  the  fashion  of  matured  irre- 
gularities and  folly.  It  is  so  much  the  custom  to  preach  to 
young  men,  as  if  they  were  the  only  naughty  people,  that 
you  might  suppose  all  the  forties  and  the  fifties  and  the 
sixties  were  gifted  with  impeccable  sense.  A  father  who 
takes  his  daughters  to  a  ball,  and  brings  them  home  at  five 
in  the  morning,  will  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  "  supper 
party."  A  man  who  puts  his  coachman  into  a  wig,  and 
two  or  three  footmen  under  powder,  and  who  paints  six 
coronets  on  six  panels  of  his  carriage,  with  a  very  effrontery 
of  vulgar  bombast,  will  object  that  his  son's  Oxford  tailor's 
bill  is  heavy,  or  that  he  has  bought  that  thorough-bred 
horse.  A  mother  who  chaperones  her  daughters  to  the 
opera,  to  hear  Faust  and  Marguerite  or  Traviata,  would 
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shriek  at  an  Oxford  supper  song ;  and  a  father  who  lets  his- 
daughters  wear  a  dress  "  qui  commence  qu'a  peine,"  though 
certainly  it  does  not  "  finit  tout-de-suite,"  has  the  highest 
ideas  upon  modesty, — that  is,  in  the  abstract,  or  by  post. 
Thus  precepts  take  the  place  of  true  thinking.  Most 
fathers  hide  their  weaknesses  in  precepts.  Dons  also. 

And  on  what  ground  is  it  essentially  determined  that  "he 
is  a  jolly  good  fellow?"  Is  it  because  he  has  given  that 
supper  party,  or  has  kindly  consented  to  be  at  it,  or  has  cut 
many  lectures  and  chapels,  or  has  been  proctorised  half-a- 
dozen  times  ?  "  Well,  if  such  be  the  reason,"  the  under- 
graduate may  reply,  "  it  is  at  least  every  whit  as  mag- 
nanimous as  the  principles  which  actuate  yourselves.  If 
I  walk  in  Hyde  Park  in  the  season,  look  in  at  the  Clubs  or 
the  drawing-rooms,  take  my  place  at  an  eight  o'clock  dinner, 
or  even  sit  in  church  under  a  popular  preacher,  I  am  con- 
scious that  mature  men  differ  chiefly  from  young  men — in 
that  they  are  desperately  worldly  on  principle" 

"  Dame  Margery"  was  a  favourite  among  the  popular  airs- 
that  were  sung  at  undergraduate  supper  parties ;  and  "  old 
Simon,"  in  connection  with  "  quarts,"  was  much  approved 
as  a  lyric  companion.  I  am  afraid  that  the  taste  at  these 
musical  banquets  was  not  always  strictly  correct ;  and  the 
morals  might  even  be  reprehended  that  breathed  from  the 
burden  of  the  songs.  But  stay,  fond  parents  and  modest ! 
Consider  the  whirl  of  the  waltz  and  the  galop,  so  fashionable 
in  the  properest  circles !  Why  should  custom  excuse  men 
for  freedom,  or  evening-dress  make  ladies  less  coy  ?  Let  us 
go  to  the  root  of  these  matters.  For  sublimity  in  ethics,, 
there  is  little  to  choose  between  a  "  supper  party  "  and 
Grosvenor  Square. 

The  hours,  too,  were  simply  abhorrent,  and  fatal  to  devo- 
tion in  chapel.  But  we  have  just  spoken  of  balls  in  the 
London  season,  which  last  until  half-past  five.  You  will 
say,  however,  that  study  is  the  object  of  students  who  are- 
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supposed  to  be  reading  for  degree ;  and  that  the  answer  is 
therefore  inapplicable  to  those  who  have  taken  it — or  not. 
But  since  intelligence  is  equally  the  object,  or  boast,  of  those 
who  are  matured,  the  answer,  I  think,  is  appropriate  even 
more  than  at  first  sight  appears.  It  is  the  full-aged  people 
who  set  the  fashions  of  whatever  is  intelligent  and  ripe. 
Why  quarrel  with  young  men  if  they  do  in  their  pupilage 
what  older  men  do  in  their  might  ?  I  really  cannot  see  much 
difference  between  the  wisdom  of  the  old  and  the  young, 
except  that  the  wisdom  of  the  old -is  more  cunning,  more 
profoundly  egoistic  and  dry.  I  used  to  think,  when  a  youth, 
that  Dons  and  papas  differed  chiefly  from  our  inexperienced 
selves,  in  being  more  matured  in  the  science  of  "  world ;"  or  in 
doing  with  art  and  consummate  tact  what  we  did  recklessly 
and  ill.  Then  there  is  so  much  more  hypocrisy  about  old 
people  than  young,  so  much  more  pretence  of  high  duty. 
Maturity  has  always  a  reason;  youth  can  be  imperfect 
without  one.  But  thus  much  is  digression.  We  return. 

Wildman,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  very  high  in 
the  Church,  was  the  noisiest  of  all  the  undergraduates  who 
patronised  the  institution  of  suppers.  He  commingled  the 
most  classic  aspirations  with  songs  that  were  quite  be- 
low par.  The  discussion  of  an  edition  of  Sophocles'  plays 
was  wrapped  up  with  intemperate  shouts ;  nor  could  you  be 
certain  whether  he  would  dispute  an  authenticity,  or  show 
symptoms  of  punch-bowl  excess.  He  sometimes  did  both. 
Superb  in  the  manipulation  of  difficulties,  he  was  not  lofty 
in  ascetic  restraint.  I  have  said  that  he  is  now  a  high 
churchman  ;  I  mean,  very  high  in  the  Church  ;  but  in  those 
days  there  was  an  apparent  loss  of  dignity,  that  is,  towards 
one  in  the  morning.  It  was  curious  that  such  elevation  of 
tongue  should  be  compatible  with  mediocrity  of  act.  But 
these  examples  are  useful,  as  teaching  fear.  Poor  Wildman  ! 
He  was  finally  recommended  to  remove  his  name  from  the 
books,  which  he  did  with  much  resignation.  But  he  Las 
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now  a  thousand  a  year,  and  can  afford  to  smile  at  such 
folly. 

Still,  he  did  sing  very  loud ;  like  a  tenor  when  he  makes 
his  debut.  "Robusto"  was  the  character  of  his  voice;  more 
•"  robusto/'  perhaps,  than  "  tenore."  One  night,  after  de- 
lighting his  audience  with  his  varied  research  and  vocalism, 
he  proposed  to  sally  forth  from  the  rooms  to  serenade  the 
Dean  of  the  college.  The  Dean  of  the  college  did  not  want 
serenading,  having  been  at  least  three  hours  in  bed ;  but  the 
idea  was  of  course  respectful,  and  meant  as  a  compliment  to 
the  Dean.  Graver  minds  rejected  the  impromptu,  as  fraught 
with  "  possibilities  rustic,"  or  haply  with  very  much  worse  ; 
but  a  bold  spirit,  at  three  in  the  morning,  inspired  with 
Oxford  molasses,  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  considerations  of 
self,  that  were  at  once  egoistic  and  timid.  Because  it  was 
a  wrong  thing  to  do,  for  that  reason  it  became  the  most 
right ;  and  the  charm  of  its  being  unacademical  was  seduc- 
tive to  the  vigorous  mind.  I  care  not  to  repeat  the  character 
of  the  ode  which  was  sung  under  the  Dean's  bedroom 
window.  It  had  nothing  decanal  about  it,  nor  was  it  so 
much  as  diaconal.  It  was  essentially  of  the  undergraduate 
school ;  and  even  debased  for  that. 

The  attention  was  not  well  received  by  the  dignitary  for 
whom  it  was  designed.  "Whether  disturbed  in  a  too  re- 
freshing slumber,  or  in  not  too  forgiving  a  temper,  the  Dean 
made  an  unkind  note  of  all  who  took  part  in  the  act.  He 
referred  to  that  note  in  the  morning.  A  common-room  was 
held  in  the  hall ;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  the  Coryphaeus  of 
the  party — my  friend  who  is  now  high  in  the  Church — was 
advised  to  seek  change  of  air,  away  from  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs. 

But,  as  I  said,  he  is  now  a  high  churchman ;  and  meeting 
him  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  recalled  to  his  mind  these  proceed- 
ings. "  How  sad,"  he  observed,  "  to  think  that  young  men 
should  be  left  to  so  compromise  their  future  !"  I  remarked 
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that  I  thought  his  "  future  "  looked  lively,  considering  the 
"  compromise  "  referred  to.  "  Ah !  you  know  not,"  he  re- 
plied, "the  heart-burnings  I  feel  when  I  think  of  those 
foolish  days."  "  Do  not  think  of  them  at  all,"  I  suggested  ; 
"  there  is  evidently  no  reason  why  you  should.  And,  really, 
my  dear  Wildinan,  the  rectory  of  Nuptialsea  wanted  no 
very  ascetic  preparation." 

The  force  of  supper  will  be  more  keenly  appreciated  when 
it  is  known  that  it  was  preceded  by  wine.     "  A  wine  "  at 
Oxford  was  the  assemblage  of  undergraduates  over  a  long 
polished  table  after  dinner ;  and  on  the  table  were  select 
Oxford  wines,  with  good  fruits,  and  preserves,  and  cigars. 
The  dessert  was  usually  respectable ;  of  the  wines  I  have 
already  spoken ;  of  the  cigars  I  have  frequently  partaken. 
The  best  judges  of  wine  are  sometimes  deceived;  and  Ox- 
ford wine  merchants  were  good  judges  of  wine.     That  men 
should  drink  wine  in  good  company  is  rational,  salutary, 
pleasant ;  but  wine  ending  at  nine,  and  supper  following  at 
ten,  were  too  correlative  to  combine.     Near  relations  are  not 
always  friends ;  and  the  affinity  of  supper  to  wine   was  no 
pledge  of  mutual  agreement.     Had  there  been  supper  with- 
out wine,  or  wine  without  supper,  the  arrangement  might 
have  been  much   more  decorous ;   but   their   commingling 
produced    hostility — hostility   to    wisdom    and    calm.      O 
"good"   tmdergraduate,   how   happy  you  were,  that    you 
escaped  the  "  sequelia  "  of  both !     Next  morning,  when  you 
awoke  quite  fresh,  and  took  to  your  books  after  breakfast, 
and  remembered  for  what  purpose  you  "  came  up,"  how  in- 
finitely wise  you  seemed  to  the  fast  men,  who  sank  pros- 
pects and  degrees  in  libations. 

Suppers  were,  normally,  an  institution  that  blended  with 
general  rapidity.  A  man  who  went  to  supper  was  usually 
a  man  who  drove  tandems,  played  billiards,  read  not.  At 
chapel  he  would  not  be  regular.  At  lecture  he  would  ar- 
rive somewhat  late.  His  gown  would  look  faulty,  as  though 
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it  were  demoralised  by  contingent  application  to  folly. 
Think  not  that  "  good  "  men,  and  quiet  men,  and  pious  men, 
frequented  those  ridiculous  suppers.  If  they  did,  it  was 
just  as  the  aged  look  playfully  on  the  romps  of  the  young. 
All  men  went  once  to  a  supper  party.  It  was  Oxford. 

But  the  institution  itself  was  of  class.  It  meant  idleness, 
It  meant  money.  It  meant  also  the  art  of  getting  plucked. 
A  man  who  asked  you  to  supper  would  do  it  on  a  hack,  in  a 
billiard-room,  in  a  punt — with  a  novel — on  the  Cherwell. 
He  would  not  do  it  at  lecture ;  not  if  he  knew  the  lecture  ; 
though  he  might  do  it  if  he  translated  very  badly.  Law- 
less generally  asked  one  to  supper  just  as  he  came  out  of 
chapel ;  but  then  that  was  the  incongruity  of  his  nature. 
"  You  go  to  suppers  ?"  said  Meekly  to  Dryadust,  who  was 
always  above  being  restrained  by  any  rule,  because  his  mind 
was  too  large  to  be  held.  "  I  go  to  suppers,"  said  Drya- 
dust, "  because  the  cleverest  men  are,  as  a  rule,  disposed  to- 
be  merry.  Mere  industry  will  keep  away  from  suppers;  but 
the  men  who  will  rule  this  country  have  spirit  and  foam 
and  mettle ;  and  their  influence  will  be  felt  over  a  score  of 
hard  readers,  though  their  merit  will  be,  of  course,  mucli 
less.  You  see,  at  Oxford,  it  is  nature  that  governs,  much 
more  than  the  genius  of  place.  The  Black  Prince  and  Laud, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Addison,  owe  their  greatness,  not  to- 
having  been  here,  but  to  having  educated  themselves  by 
their  thought — a  thought  which  was  independent  of  Oxford. 
Narrowness  or  width  is  born  in  a  man,  and  Oxford  can 
neither  add  nor  abstract.  I  should  not  go  to,  nor  stay 
away  from,  suppers.  I  should  be  above  them." 

When  you  got  to  your  rooms,  after  supper  was  over,  you: 
were  conscious  that  you  were  not  academical.  There  is  an 
atmosphere  in  college,  as  there  is  an  atmosphere  in  society, 
which  is  charged  with  electric  hints.  No  man  can  get  rid 
of  the  "  examinatus  prout  statuta  requirunt,"  which  looms, 
however  distantly,  to  his  eyes ;  and  when  one  retired  to- 
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rest  at,  say  a  quarter  to  three,  Great  Go  looked  as  ugly  as 
Chapel.  Then,  too,  there  was  a  lesson,  which  me^  you  on 
your  staircase,  of  tranquil  yet  penetrating  force.  Your 
scout  placed  your  "  commons  "  for  breakfast,  just  outside 
your  sitting-room  door;  and  there  was  an  asceticism  about 
that  provision  which  struck  you  as  out  of  tune  with  your 
mind.  "  Commons  "  are  a  suggestion  of  parsimony — well, 
of  economy  more  properly  to  put  it;  and  after  you  had 
<c  wined "  and  supped,  economy  was  hardly  your  spirit. 
Economy  is  a  brave  high-mindedness  for  those  who  think 
of  their  duties;  but  after  a  wine  and  supper  party,  O 
Economy,  come  not  nigh  my  dreams ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHAPEL. 

IT  will  be  admitted,  by  the  discerning  intelligence,  that  a 
supper  party  is  a  meet  preparation  for  assisting  devoutly  at 
Chapel.  [Chapel  had  a  meaning  at  Oxford,  which  it  has 
not  in  ordinary  life.  You  were  obliged  to  keep  a  certain 
number  of  Chapels,  to  constitute  a  perfected  term.  I  think 
three  morning  Chapels  in  the  week  would  suffice,  but  on 
this  point  I  am  not  quite  clear.  At  all  events,  the  degree 
of  your  devotions,  as  implied  by  the  degree  of  your  atten- 
dance, affected  the  taking  of  your  Degree.] 

You  could  hardly  do  better  than  sit  up  till  three,  absorbed 
in  the  cultus  of  punch-bowls,  if  you  wished  to  have  head 
and  heart  clear  for  assistance  at  spiritual  duties.  At  least, 
I  presume  that  such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  undergraduate 
who  frequented  supper  parties.  He  might  suspect  the 
aridity  of  the  morning  Chapel,  and  prepare  for  it  by  over- 
night libations.  He  might  think  that  a  counterpoise  was 
absolutely  needed  to  the  lugubrious  twenty  minutes  of 
"  prayer."  Prayer  it  was  not ;  and  on  this  account — because 
nothing  can  be  more  sad  than  to  listen  to  another  man 
praying,  while  you  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  his 
act — the  undergraduate  might  have  obscured  his  intellectual 
power,  with  a  view  to  obscuring  his  spiritual. 

Devotions  in  Chapel  were  a  complex  idea.  They  would 
depend  on  your  personal  character.  They  would  also  de- 
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pend  very  largely  on  the  character  of  the  man  who  read 
prayers.  The  Don  who  preferred  a  green  cotton  tie,  with 
the  auxiliary  of  straw  kid  gloves,  as  synonymes  of  his  per- 
sonal theology,  was  not  likely  to  raise  your  views  on  prayer 
to  the  highest  possible  pitch.  Similar!}^  the  Don  who 
always  arrived  late,  and  who  read  in  a  very  great  hurry, — 
with  the  Don  who  affected  sublime  indifference  to  attitude- 
and  decorum  in  prayer, — were  not  men  who  uplifted  the 
standard  of  Chapels  to  more  than  disciplinary  height.  They 
rather  depressed  your  estimate  of  devotion  to  a  level  parallel 
with  their  own.  Whether  you  had  been  to  a  supper  party 
or  not  on  the  eve  of  such  public  worship,  you  felt  that  the 
broadest  possible  incongruity,  conceivable  by  the  academical 
mind,  would  be  prayer  in  connection  with  Chapel. 

"  Dearly  Beloved" — as  some  very  light  minds  would  heed- 
lessly style  Divine  Service — is  never  an  exhilarant  topic, 
nor  is  it  precisely  an  intellectual.  To  read  prayers  from  a 
book  is  what  any  one  may  do,  in  church,  out  of  church,  or 
in  bed.  Unless  the  accessories  of  such  a  service  be  elevating, 
the  service  itself  cannot  be.  And,  at  Oxford,  to  look  round 
the  Chapel,  and  remember  who  were  engaged  in  the  func- 
tion— the  Dons  who  were  personified  aridity,  and  the  under- 
graduates who  thought  the  whole  thing  a  bore — was  to  be 
moved  to  the  inquiry,  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to 
substitute,  say,  cricket  for  Chapel  ?  Since  Chapel  was  mere- 
regulation,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  might  it 
not  be  wiser  to  make  some  healthy  pursuit  the  condition  of 
keeping  a  Term  ? 

The  undergraduates  in  rows,  and  just  under  the  Dons, 
looked  like  sinners  at  lesson.  Some  would  surreptitiously 
talk,  or  even  read ;  and  some  would  do  nothing  at  all.  The- 
Dons,  in  rows,  excited  emulation ;  for  they  wore  the  hood 
we  all  coveted— the  B.A.,  the  M.A.,  or  D.D.  This  last,  how- 
ever, was  not  much  desiderated,  for  the  distance  between  a 
commoner  and  D.D.  was  too  wide  to  admit  of  even  envy. 
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That  an  undergraduate  should  contemplate  D.D.,  and  sup- 
pose it  probable  he  should  become  one,  would  be  like  a 
Private  regarding  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  fancying  he 
should  repeat  Waterloo.  Still,  the  B.A.  hood  was  in  front, 
and  worn  recklessly  in  all  its  gloiy.  0  sweet  bit  of  fur ! 
Did  ever  young  maiden  pine  for  millinery,  as  the  (dull) 
undergraduate  for  you  ? 

It  was  customary  for  scholars  to  read  the  lessons,  and  this 
gave  rise  to  speculation.  Some  scholars  read  faster  than 
others,  which  established  superior  claim.  Some  scholars, 
too,  had  exceptional  habits,  which  made  them  exceptionally 
droll.  For  example  :  there  was  a  scholar  who  always 
dropped  his  h's,  through  some  impediment  of  habit  or 
tongue.  He  never  was  known  to  pronounce  an  h,  under 
any  circumstance  of  life.  "  As  an  'en  gathereth  'er  chickens 
under  'er  wings,"  was  his  rendering  of  a  well-known  passage. 
The  day  came  round  when  this  scholar  had  to  read  a  cele- 
brated chapter  from  Isaiah.  That  chapter  began  with  the 
memorable  words,  "Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth."  Now 
whether  Ho  takes  precedence  of  Oh,  as  an  expletive  of 
superior  force,  is  a  question  beside  our  point.  The  trans- 
lators, no  doubt,  had  their  object  in  substituting  Ho  for  Oh. 
But  I  regret  to  state  that  the  undergraduates  of  my  college, 
on  the  occasion  of  this  passage  being  read,  had  any  object 
rather  than  the  right  one  in  listening  to  the  beautiful  words. 
Heavy  bets  were  laid  as  to  whether  this  scholar  would 
bravely  omit  the  h.  It  was  thought  that  the  importance  of 
the  occasion  would  lead  him  to  rehearse  in  private;  and  that, 
not  until  he  had  mastered  the  difficulty,  would  he  venture 
to  read  that  lesson.  We  were  much  too  sanguine  on  the 
point.  When  the  day  came  round  the  scholar  stood  up, 
and  gave  out,  with  his  wonted  parsimony,  "Ere  beginneth 
the  fifty- third  chapter  of  the  prophesies  of  Isaiah."  Breath- 
less anxiety  awaited  what  should  follow.  Would  he  omit  the 
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translators'  h  ?     He  did.     A  fearful  groan  went  round  the- 
Chapel,  suppressed  into  a  suffering  "  oh !" 

Academicals  were  expressly  designed,  at  Oxford  though 
not  at  Cambridge,  to  reveal  the  toilets  of  young  men.  (This 
point  will  be  in  harmony  with  our  theme.)  A  waistcoat  of 
surpassing  effrontery  would  shine  out  from  the  tattered 
gown,  and  trousers  of  belligerent  power  would  be  apparent, 
from  under  the  wreck.  There  were  certain  undergraduates 
who  took  special  delight  in  wearing  the  worst  of  gowns. 
It  could  not  matter,  perhaps,  what  gowns  they  wore  while 
engaged  in  the  office  of  prayer ;  but  those  two  long  strips, 
which  descended  at  the  back  of  what  was  by  courtesy  de- 
nominated gown  were  very  inviting  to  folly.  The  Uni- 
versity statutes,  of  which  a  copy  was  presented  to  each 
freshman  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  refer  to  the  interesting 
topic  "  De  vestitu  et  habitu  scholastico."  "  Vestitus "  the 
gown  cannot  be  called,  since  there  is  really  so  very  little  of 
it.  Indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  expose  "  ves- 
titus,"  rather  than  to  be  "  vestitus"  itself.  "That  we  may 
see  how  the  young  men  are  dressed,"  must  have  been  the 
object  of  the  playful  authorities  in  inventing  the  singular 
fragment. 

Then  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  gown  was  worn, 
only  by  the  Commoners.  The  Scholars  did  not  condescend 
to  wear  it.  The  commoners  wore  one  gown,  the  scholars, 
another;  a  very  prudent  distinction  indeed.  Now  this 
gown,  whose  characteristic  was  paucity,  was  regarded  as- 
symbolising  penance.  For  this  reason  it  was  worn  always, 
in  chapel.  The  height  of  penance  was  chapel.  This  may 
require  explanation,  since  it  cannot  be  said  of  Divine  Ser- 
vice in  ordinary  that  it  rises  to  the  height  of  penance.  You 
have  to  figure  the  fact,  that  the  majority  of  young  men 
engaged  in  the  discipline  of  Chapel,  were  purposing,  at  no- 
distant  date,  to  enter  Anglican  Orders.  Therefore  their 
conception  of  Chapel  would  be  their  conception  of  wor- 
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ship — that   is   of    Church   of    England    worship.      What- 
ever   of    the    supernatural,    the    Christian,    the    interior, 
might  be  presented  by    Anglican  worship,   was  supposed 
to  be  typified  by  that  worship  in  particular  which   Alma 
Mater  put  before  her  pupils.     Now  a  man  reading  to  you 
from  a  book — in  reality,  preaching  the  prayers — with  no 
adjunct   of    presence,    sacrifice,    or    absolution,    no    divine 
church-teaching  at  his  back,  nor  even  any  settled  doctrine  in 
the  college,  was  suggestive  of  a  ritual  formed  only  to  amal- 
gamate the  insoluble  varieties  of  opinion.     There  was  no- 
thing of  teaching   about   it.      There  was  nothing  of   the 
supernatural,  nothing  of  the  divine,  and  therefore  but  little 
of   the  devotional.      When  a  man  is  engaged   in   secular 
duties,  or  even  in  social  and  domestic,  he  may  be  content 
with  such  natural  principles  as  keep  him  virtuous  and  safe; 
but  when  he  worships  God  in  a  consecrated  church,  he  likes 
to  have  suggestion  of  Who  God  is,  and  of  what  constitutes 
supernatural  approach.      He  knows  that  "  Dearly  Beloved  " 
is  a  good  piece  of  English,  and  "we  have  erred  and  strayed" 
quite  truthful.     But  that  is  not  the  point.     The  point  is, 
what  is  the  Worship  of  the  Christian,  over  and  above  re- 
pentance   and    praise  ?       The    Incarnation    never    taught 
"  Dearly  Beloved."     God  dying  meant  more  than  "  Common 
Prayer."     If  Christianity  is  true,  then  Christian  Worship 
must  rise  to  a  level  with  God.     It  must  be  God,  or  it  is  not 
Christian  Worship.     For  this  reason  it  is,  that  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  is  the  only  perfect  Divine  Worship,  because 
God,  oiiered  to  God,  is  equivalent  worship,  and  therefore  a 
true    Divine   Service.      Now   the   undergraduate   felt  this- 
when  assisting  in  chapel.     Education  might  not  have  taught 
him  the  positive  truth,  but  instinct  suggested  and  approved 
it.     He  knew  that  "  Dearly  Beloved  "  was  no  more  Divine- 
Worship,   than    Triennial   Charges   are   the   voice   of    the 
Church,   or    Dr.   Cumming's  Sermons    prophecy.       It  was- 
all  human.     Very  respectable  it  might  be,  and  not  at  all 
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unworthy  English;  but  it  had  just  as  much  to  do  with 
the  Christian  Worship  as  Mr.  Spurgeon's  tabernacle  in 
Surrey. 

So  the  aspirant  to  Anglican  Orders  became  dull  and  sad 
in  his  spirit.  You  put  him  into  chapel  to  compel  him  to 
feel  that  he  had  no  worship,  no  teacher,  no  church ;  and 
when  he  came  out  he  thought  of  Anglican  Parsondoin,  as 
parochial  position,  with  a  wife. 

"Catholic"  ideas  have  produced  aspirations — or  the  aspi- 
rations have  produced  the  ideas — more  in  accordance  with 
the  usages  of  the  Church  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Oxford  was 
not  twenty  years  ago — and  I  doubt  whether  it  ever  could 
become — a  seminary  for  even  Protestant  clergy.  This  truth 
has  been  felt  by  modern  ecclesiastics,  who  have  invented 
theological  colleges ;  as  a  tacit  admission  that  Oxford  should 
supply  what  hitherto  it  had  not  attempted.  It  has  been 
argued  that  Oxford  is  a  University,  but  not  a  theological 
college.  Yet  the  fact  that  three  centuries  of  Anglican  clergy 
have  had  only  university  training  proves  that  the  element 
which  is  now  thought  essential  has  been  wholly  omitted 
from  its  sphere.  If  theological  colleges  are  esteemed  to  be 
necessary,  because  Oxford  is  not  theological,  what  has  been 
the  loss  to  three  centuries  of  clergy  who  have  had  only  uni- 
versity training  ? 

To  return  to  the  more  sportive  phenomena  of  the  purely 
undergraduate  "Chapel."  If  the  undergraduate  had  to 
call  on  a  Proctor  immediately  after  chapel  was  over,  the 
prospect  did  not  aid  his  equanimity.  If  he  had  been  sent 
for  by  the  Dean  for  some  venial  offence,  he  might  be 
judiciously  shaping  his  answer.  If  the  terrors  of  the 
.schools  cast  their  shadows  before  him,  he  might  be  testing  a 
few  paulo-posts.  If  a  cumulus  of  debt  was  reared  before 
his  soul,  that  soul  might  be  a  trifle  pecuniary.  But  such 
distractions  are  common  to  all  places  of  devotion,  no  matter 
what  their  "  credo  "  may  be.  Only,  at  Oxford,  what  struck 
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you  as  the  anomaly — in  chapel,  as  implying  devotion — was 
that  devotion  was  that  one  absconding  element  that  could 
never  be  tied  to  its  place. 

Then,  the  going  into  chapel  was  a  wonderful  rush,  and 
the  coming  out  a  delicious  relief.  The  hour  was  early,  say 
seven,  and  one  had  not  collected  one's  force.  Those  dismal 
proprieties  which  take  church-going  form  (after  coffee  and 
toast),  in  a  parish,  are  endured  for  the  sake  of  the  effect 
they  produce  on  the  social  and  conventional  mind.  But  at 
Oxford  there  was  no  social  mind ;  only  undergraduates  and 
Dons.  So  that  Chapel  was  bore  without  motive — except 
the  motive  of  keeping  the  term.  Sometimes  there  would 
be  Holy  Communion — but  no — let  that  pass. 

On  the  whole,  then,  when  reviewing  the  impression  of 
"  Chapel,"  three  things  will  strike  one  in  particular.  First, 
that  a  church  without  an  altar  is  a  room  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  prayer.  You  can  never  make  a  room  anything 
more  than  a  room,  as  long  as  man  only  is  in  it.  The  mere 
fact  of  having  monthly  "  Communions,"  or  for  that  matter 
even  weekly  or  daily,  will  not  elevate  a  room  into  the  Sanc- 
tuary of  God,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  God  Himself 
dwells.  Beautiful  as  is  Magdalen  College  Chapel,  and  pretty 
as  is  the  sweet  choral  service,  the  fact  that  God  is  not 
present  on  the  altar,  reduces  it  at  once  to  a  room.  So  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  stripped 
sanctuaries  of  hundreds  of  old  churches.  The  ''abomination 
of  desolation  "  has  set  in.  Those  two  funny  candlesticks, 
that  one  sees  on  the  Communion-table  of  the  metropolitan 
"  fanum  Sancti  Pauli,"  suggest  to  one  that  the  authorities 
are  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  Light  of  the  tabernacle  is 
gone.  At  Oxford  there  would  be  sometimes  two  candle- 
sticks ;  "  in  memoriam  "  being  the  meaning  of  their  dark- 
ness. "  Dearly  Beloved  " — 0  fifteen  centuries  of  truth, 
why  should  man  have  shrined  himself  in  churches  ? — wants 
no  candlesticks,  candles,  nor  light.  And  even  "  Holy  Com- 
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munion  "  is  too  misty  an  idea  to  need  candles  to  symbolise- 
Presence.  A  Church  of  England  church  is  a  room,  and  not 
all  the  pretty  music,  nor  the  beautiful  architecture,  nor  even 
the  High-Church  assumptions  of  priesthood,  can  ever  make 
it  anything  else.  That  last  new  idea — that  God  must  be 
Present,  sacramentally,  on  High-Church  altars — will  never 
do  for  the  common  sense  of  Englishmen,  who  know  that  for 
centuries  He  was  not. 

Thus  Presence  is  the  ideal  of  church ;  and  in  an  Oxford 
College  Chapel  the  barren  communion-table  was  significant 
of  death  and  desolation.  From  this  thought  there  arose  a 
proposition  to  make  a  church  more  priestly  and  Catholic. 
But  where  was  the  priesthood  ?  They  invented  one — the 
school  of  Dr.  Pusey  invented  one.  Then  came  that  misgiv- 
ing, that  perpetual  tremor,  of  hoping  for  true  orders,  while 
doubting  them.  Books  were  written  to  prove  English 
Orders  ;  as  if  the  very  fact  that  proof  was  required  did  not 
settle  the  matter  for  ever.  And  the  Oxford  undergraduate, 
as  he  sat  in  the  chapel,  tried  to  realise  that  a  "  priesthood," 
which  for  three  hundred  years  had  raved  wildly  against 
sacrifice  and  altars,  was  indeed  that  same  priesthood  which 
stands  daily  by  the  altar  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
All  was  done  that  could  be  done  to  demonstrate  the  idea ; 
but  the  undergraduate  knew  that,  if  this  priesthood  was 
divine,  for  three  hundred  years  it  was  accursed. 

Thus  two  thoughts — the  one  of  true  sacrifice,  the  other 
of  true  priesthood,  in  the  church — preceded  a  third,  which 
was  equally  important  and  practical  to  every  undergra- 
duate. 

What  was  the  relation  between  priest  and  people  ?  If 
the  Oxford  Don  was  a  priest,  then  first  he  must  offer  the 
daily  sacrifice ;  next  he  must  sit  in  the  confessional;  thirdly, 
he  must  teach  one  doctrine  ;  fourthly,  he  must  lead  the  life 
of  a  priest;  fifthly,  he  must  be  obedient  to  the  Head; 
sixthly,  he  must  be  in  communion  with  the  Church. 
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AVhereas,  the  relation  between  "priest"  and  undergra- 
duate was  the  relation  between  schoolmaster  and  pupil.  It 
was  suggested,  at  the  beginning  of  this  little  book,  that  a 
.  Don  was  neither  priest  nor  friend,  habitually,  to  the  race  of 
undergraduates.  And  here  we  reach  the  point  where  we 
may  reasonably  ask  "  if  there  was  neither  friendship,  nor 
sacramental  confession,  what  was  the  relation  of  the  Don  ?" 
We  know  the  right  answer,  of  course.  But  the  confusion 
we  get  into,  when  we  attempt  to  make  harmony  of  preten- 
sions and  facts  in  the  Church  of  England,  compels  the  con- 
viction that,  if  that  church  is  divine,  no  institution  can  even 
possibly  be  human. 

Three  thoughts,  then,  have  landed  us  on  the  certainty — 
that  an  Oxford  College  Chapel  was  human.  No  sacrifice, 
no  Presence  on  the  altar — and  the  Oxford  College  Chapel 
was  a  room.  No  priesthood  that  must  not  anathematise  it- 
self, its  own  history  for  three  hundred  years — and  the  as- 
sumption of  function  was  ludicrous.  No  sacramental  and 
no  personal  relations  between  the  Dons  and  the  lay-under- 
graduates— and  the  Don  was  every  way  anomaly.  Thus  we 
explain  the  impression  which  was  left  on  the  mind  after 
assisting  in  an  Oxford  College  Chapel.  The  divine  is  one 
tiling,  the  human  another ;  but  to  make  the  human  divine,, 
and  the  divine  only  human,  are  both  beyond  the  power  of 
men.  The  Ritualists  try  hard  to  do  both  ;  but  the  result  is- 
to  drive  some  people  to  scepticism,  and  others  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BREAKFAST   PARTY. 

AFTER  Chapel  came  Breakfast,  which  was  better. 

Sunday  morning  was  the  occasion  selected  for  breakfasts 
of  the  populous  kind.  On  Sundays  there  were,  normally,  no 
lectures,  and  the  morning  was  free  for  festivity.  There 
might  be  excellent  undergraduates  who  would  "  go  to  Ser- 
mon ;"  but,  if  they  did,  there  was  plenty  of  interval  for  the 
discussion  of  pure  dietetics. 

Now  I  maintain  that  an  Oxford  breakfast  was  a  thing  to 
be  thoroughly  enjoyed:  especially  on  Sundays,  when  you  had 
nothing  to  do.  There  was  fellowship  and  rest  and  hilarity, 
with  kidneys  and  coffee  and  toast.  To  make  your  -way  into 
a  room  where  breakfast  was  begun,  was  an  achievement  of 
no  ordinary  power ;  for  everything  was  done  to  stop  your 
entrance,  by  the  multiplicity  of  things  to  be  enjoyed. 

Poor !  He  is  now  dead  and  gone.  He  died  only 

six  months  ago.  But  how  well  I  remember  a  breakfast  he 
gave,  at  Brasenose,  one  deep  winter's  day.  It  was,  as  usual, 
on  a  Sunday.  I  arrived  somewhat  late,  and  from  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  to  the  top,  my  progress  was  arrested  by  plates. 
There  was  an  army,  too,  of  tankards  standing  on  the  stairs, 
like  the  gentlemen-at-arms  on  a  Court  day.  There  were 
dishes  designed  to  be  occupied,  and  others  pre-occupied,  but 
empty.  There  were  piles  of  crumpets,  reaching  one  foot  in 
height,  and  toast  pyramidal  in  store.  There  were  Yorkshire 
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pies,  and  turkeys'  legs  grilled,  potted  game,  and  also  plovers' 
eggs.  There  were  hams  and  pasties,  and  jars  of  conserves,, 
with  Fortnum  and  Mason  matriculated.  All  this,  you  will 
say,  may  be  elsewhere  observed — but  not  in  such  needless 
profusion.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  Oxford  break- 
fasts was  that  they  would  gladden  the  heart  of  a  commis- 
sary ;  and  the  Crimsean  expedition  might  have  been  amply 
provisioned  from  the  debris  of  say  one  year's  breakfasts. 

And  here  I  will  note,  incidentally,  a  feature  which  it 
seems  to  me  was  absurd.  When  the  breakfast  was  over,, 
the  scout  took  away  whatever  was  left — fit  to  eat.  If  there 
were  sufficient  reliquia  to  furnish  good  breakfasts  for  the 
whole  of  the  staircase  for  that  term,  the  scout  swept  them 
off  with  a  gay  appropriation,  akin  to  pillage  in  war.  That 
he  had  no  right  to  them  whatever  was  the  exclusive  plea 
he  could  urge  for  such  an  injustice.  "  Propriete  c'estle  vol," 
as  some  one  has  remarked;  was  privately  translated  by  the 
scout.  Young  men  at  Oxford  superbly  coincided  in  this 
practice  of  unwarrantable  theft ;  and  it  would  have  been 
thought  "  infra  dig."  to  suggest  to  the  scout  that  he  should 
leave  a  few  properties  behind.  Who  paid  for  these  luxuries 
we  will  not  inquire.  Yet  it  did  seem  a  burden  on  excellent 
papas,  that  they  should  have  to  furnish  the  scouts  with 
oriental  luxuries,  seldom  dreamed  of  by  undergraduates  at 
home. 

During  breakfast  the  discussions  maintained  were  not  of 
Sabbatical  character.  This  perhaps  was  a  very  healthy  sign. 
An  evening  at  Evans',  or  a  matinee  for  skittles,  might  have 
generated  similar  talk.  Yet  there  were  always  men  who 
rose  very  superior  to  a  purely  Bohemian  element.  Theology 
generally  cropped  up,  and  the  swords  of  the  disputants. 
clashed.  Some  bitterness  might  mar  the  harmony  of  the 
talk,  since  young  men  bring  warmth  to  a  fray ;  but  positive- 
ness,  on  even  the  highest  of  subjects,  was  natural,  no  doubt, 
to  young  doctors. 
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There  was  one  friend  of  mine,  Walter  Thyrske,  whom  I 
have  referred  to  more  than  once  in  past  pages,  who  took 
the  lead  at  such  parties  as  these,  on  account  of  his  talkative 
.zest.  Though  in  the  course  of  his  (polemical)  life,  he  has 
embraced  such  "  religious  "  opposites,  as  the  theologies  of 
Dr.  Tait  and  Dr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Whalley  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  Napoleon  III.  and  Miss  Wren,  he  was  at  Oxford  a 
hot  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  knew  something  of  what  he 
professed.  Fascinating,  gifted,  heroic,  no  young  man  could 
possibly  resist  him.  Perhaps  a  little  older  than  most  of  us, 
he  was  a  scholar,  a  linguist,  a  politician  ;  and  lie  had  the 
right,  by  knowledge  and  endowment,  to  teach  as  well  as  to 
amuse.  He  was  a  dear  good  fellow.  In  our  maturity  we 
may  smile  at  his  zest ;  but  there  is  no  denying  that  zest  in 
itself  is  a  royal,  if  dangerous,  charm. 

At  this  party,  Thyrske  was  at  his  height.  As  we  say  of 
singers,  he  was  in  voice.  Ah  !  what  a  party  that  was.  It 
was  the  last  I  ever  enjoyed;  the  last  breakfast  in  any 
'Oxford  College.  Wildman  was  there ;  he  had  come  up 
once  more,  after  being  sent  down  into  the  country  for  his 
Tiealth,  and  was  reading  secretly  for  his  degree.  Lawless 
sat  by  me — a  capital  fellow — the  man  of  the  "  hirsute  ap- 
pendage." Bede,  too,  was  one  of  the  party,  and  would  talk 
about  "  Sacrum  Ritual."  (He  is  now  a  country  rector,  and 
has  been  three  times  extinguished  about  "  candles.") 
Meekly  and  Dryadust  and  Morris  were  present ;  for  poor 

}  who  invited  us,  had  a  very  large  mind,  and  delighted 

in  variety  of  type.  I  can  see  the  smoke  rising  before  me, 
the  smoke  of  some  forty  cigars.  0  Waynflete  and  Wyke- 
liam,  King  Alfred,  De  Merton,  and  De  Brome,  how  must 
your  spirits  have  rejoiced  to  look  down  on  the  "inheritors" 
of  your  faith  and  bounty  ! 

"  An  episode  of  surpassing  audacity/'  as  Thyrske 
characteristically  described  it,  took  place  at  this  entertain- 
ment. 
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Tom  Lawless  had  got  into  a  scrape.  That  would  be 
"hardly  worth  recording,  since  he  was  seldom  known  to  be 
out  of  one.  But  he  had  written  to  his  papa,  Canon  Law- 
less, a  distinguished  D.D.  and  pluralist,  to  inform  him  of  the 
untoward  fact.  It  was  curious  that  he  should  have  done  so, 
as  usually  he  was  reserved  in  the  communication  of  secrets 
to  his  home ;  but  I  rather  think  he  wanted  money,  to  help 
him  out  of  this  scrape,  and  the  parent  was  thought  to  be 
remitting. 

Now  the  parent,  having  heard  that  the  son  was  in  a  scrape, 
came  up  immediately  to  Oxford.  It  was  on  a  Saturday 
morning — the  Saturday  before  the  Sunday  on  which  we 
were  assembled  at  breakfast — that  Dr.  Lawless  received  a 
letter  from  his  son,  acquainting  him  with  the  painful  facts. 
Dr.  Lawless  had  promised  to  preach  the  next  day—  that  is 
on  the  Sunday  on  which  we  were  breakfasting — at  a  pro- 
prietary chapel  in  Brompton,  "  for  the  aid  of  sufferers  from 
diversity  of  opinion,"  or  whatever  the  charity  might  be.  He, 
Dr.  Lawless,  on  receiving  this  letter,  instantly  changed  his 
purpose.  He  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  proprietary 
clergyman,  to  tell  him  he  was  seriously  engaged,  and  should 
be  unable  to  assist  him  on  the  morrow.  Then,  gathering 
around  him  his  very  large  family — canons  have  generally 
large  families — he  bade  them  a  canonical  adieu,  a  beneficed 
and  pluralistic  farewell.  He,  Dr.  Lawless,  started  for  Oxford, 
and,  at  11.45  that  night,  he  arrived  at  the  Mitre  Hotel. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  call  on  his  son,  in  the  inno- 
cent hope  that  he  would  find  him.  But  to  call  on  Tom 
Lawless  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  or,  for  that  matter,  at  most 
hours  of  the  night,  was  not  equivalent  in  result  to  finding 
him,  nor  even  to  knowing  where  he  was.  The  parent — the 
canonical  parent — called  on  the  uncanonical  son  ;  and,  not 
finding  him  at  home,  went  away,  but  left  no  card  behind 
him. 

Next  morning,  at  9.25,  we  were  all  seated  comfortably  at 
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breakfast,  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  But  as  to 
hearing  a  knock — at  the  far  end  of  the  room — you  might  as 
well  have  thought  to  hear  a  lover's  soft  sigh  on  a  mountain 
rent  by  a  hurricane.  The  knock  not  being  productive,  the 
door  was  next  gently  opened,  and  the  canonical  head  was 
intruded,  in  search,  no  doubt,  of  the  son.  Where  the  son 
might  be,  in  what  part  of  the  room,  it  was  totally  impossible 
to  guess,  since  the  clouds  of  smoke  obscured  the  view  which 
Dr.  Lawless  wished  to  enjoy.  "  Come  in,  old  boy,"  shouted 
merry  Tom  Lawless,  who  caught  a  distant  sight  of  the  head, 
and  who  thought  at  the  moment  it  was  his  private  tutor, 
who,  he  knew,  was  invited  to  the  breakfast.  "How  are 
you,  old  fellow  ?"  continued  Tom  Lawless,  still  totally  un- 
conscious of  his  father,  and  simply  moving  some  chairs  out 
of  the  way,  to  make  room  for  his  passage  toward  him. 

"  Monstrous  !"  exclaimed  the  indignant  parent,  quite  losing 
his  temper  at  such  treatment,  "  monstrous !  I  beg  you, 
sir,  to  follow  me  to  the  Mitre  Hotel,  without  the  loss  of  a 
moment." 

Tom  Lawless  knew  who  it  was ;  but  he  acquired  the  in- 
formation too  late.  The  Canon  had  wheeled  round  sharply, 
and  was  already  half-way  out  of  the  room.  The  host, 
catching  sight  of  the  fugitive,  shouted  to  him  not  to  go 
away_,  and  even  pursued  him  quite  through  the  door,  deter- 
mined to  force  him  to  stay.  He  stayed.  (A  tender  heart 
may  have  prompted  his  memory  that  he,  too,  was  once  an 
undergraduate.) 

The  theological  element  being  already  in  force  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Meekly  and  Bede,  with  Thyrske  and  Morris  and 
Dryadust,  and  other  theologians  of  merit,  the  arrival  of  the 
Canon  was  the  signal  for  disputation  of  a  somewhat  unequal 
kind.  Canon  Lawless,  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  and  warming 
his  feet  on  the  fender,  looked  the  personification  of  three 
livings  at  a  time,  plus  thirty-nine  articles,  or  grandchildren. 
To  contemplate  the  Canon  was  to  realise  the  truth,  that  the 
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Church  was  a  domestic  institution.  His  theology  was  the 
happiest  combination  of  strict  principle  with  very  lax  doc- 
trine. He  said  he  "  regretted  that  he  had  ever  taught  doc- 
trine, and  intended  for  the  future  to  preach  morals ;"  and 
the  loss  to  doctrine  must  have  been  serious,  when  Canon 
Lawless  seceded  from  its  patronage.  What  that  doctrine 
might  have  been,  had  he  continued  to  preach  it,  was  ex- 
emplified in  his  healthy  dismissal  of  all  dogmatic  truth 
whatsoever.  Given  a  Chinese  puzzle,  with  half  the  bits 
lost  or  broken,  and  the  other  half  put  in  wrong  places,  and 
you  have  the  Canon's  ideal  of  doctrinal  theology — from  the 
domestic  and  rich  beneficed  point  of  view.  Let  us  hope  that 
his  morals  were  more  complete  than  his  doctrines ;  or  the 
ten  commandments  and  the  seven  deadly  sins  might  have 
lived  on  too  amiable  terms. 

One  thing  amused  me  amazingly  in  the  Canon — that  he 
was  all  for  Hebrew  in  his  Christianity.  "Do  you  read 
Hebrew,  sir  T  he  asked  of  Walter  Thyrske,  in  response  to 
a  thrust  from  that  gentleman.  "  No,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then, 
sir,  you  cannot  argue  with  me."  Here  Thyrske  for  the  mo- 
ment collapsed;  but  he  quickly  rallied,  and  urged,  "  Hebrew, 
sir,  may  be  an  adjunct  of  scholarly  Christianity,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  belief.  I  should  be  sorry  for  the  Chris- 
tian who  depended  on  Hebrew  for  any  one  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel.  You  have  just  said  you  think  little  of  doc- 
trine :  I  think  less  of  Hebrew." 

"  But,  sir,  without  Hebrew  you  are  utterly  at  sea  on  the 
very  origin  and  story  of  creation." 

"  And,  sir,  without  doctrine  you  are  utterly  damned,  and 
no  Christian,  save  only  by  baptism." 

"  Try  some  hot  coffee,"  said  the  host  to  the  Canon,  just  to- 
turn  this  unpleasant  encounter. 

And  Tom  Lawless  was  whispering  to  myself  who  sat 
next  to  him :  "  Thyrske  is  so  vehement ;  he  will  stop  my 
cheque."  To  speak  truly,  Tom  Lawless  liked  theology,  be- 
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cause  it  brought  his  father  a  good  income.  The  livings  of 
Featherbed  cum  Warmingpan,  the  stall  prebendal  of  Coma, 
and  a  distant  prospect  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Dormitory  to 
fall  back  on  in  more  mature  years,  made  the  Misses  Lawless 
very  good  "catches"  for  the  primitive  church  curates  of  the 
diocese.  Tom  asked  his  friends  to  join  him  in  The  Long ; 
and  more  than  one  of  them  returned  with  sweet  items  of 
Canonry  appended  to  their  prospects  in  the  Church. 

Canon  Lawless  sat  over  the  fire,  but  would  not  speak  to 
his  son.  He  spoke  to  any  one  else,  but  he  would  not  speak 
to  his  son.  To  think  that  he  should  have  left  that  sermon 
at  Brompton  for  a  son  who  called  him  "  old  boy  "  was  humi- 
liating to  a  man  who  preached  morals,  and  had  passed  the 
insignificance  [of  doctrine.  The  host  tried  to  bring  them 
together ;  but  a  nervous  little  twitching  of  the  feet,  as  they 
rested  in  gaiters  on  the  fender,  showed  that  for  the  time 
there  was  schism  in  the  Church — the  Church  of  the  Rector 
of  Featherbed.  It  was  only  when  the  Canon  announced  his 
set  purpose  of  hearing  the  "  Bampton"  at  St.  Mary's,  that 
the  father  and  son  walked  off  together,  with  a  marked  ex- 
terior of  schism. 

Then  the  party  broke  up ;  and  there  was  a  scrambling  for 
gowns,  to  be  in  time  for  the  University  sermon. 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Bede ;  "  though  I  know  that  that  de- 
testable Dr.  Fossil  will  give  us  an  hour  and  a  quarter  of 
heresy."  So  he  went;  and  with  him  went  Meekly,  who 
considered  it  his  duty  to  be  submissive  to  the  theologies  of 
each  succeeding  Sunday  at  St.  Mary's.  Some  few  stayed 
behind,  and  drank  bottled  beer,  out  of  a  tankard  with  glass 
at  the  bottom.  This  was  a  redoubtable  feature  in  the 
genuine  Oxford  breakfast,  that  there  were  men  who  were 
competent  to  drink  bottled  beer  after  drinking  hot  coffee,  or 
tea.  It  implied  constitution.  In  after  life,  there  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  many  who,  breakfasting  at  their  presbyteries  or 
in  chambers,  would  pour  out  a  pint  bottle  of  Bass,  subse- 
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•quent  to  two  cups  of  coffee.  Oxford  was  healthy;  and  at 
twenty  a  man  is  a  hero,  in  digestion,  thirst,  and  bottled 
beer. 

The  hour  which  succeeded  the  breakfast  was  a  cosey  one 
for  the  few  who  remained.  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  our  host 
to  myself,  "  that  Tom  will  not  get  on  well  with  his  pa. 
There  was  a  lurking  inpaternity  about  the  Canonical  eye 
which  boded  but  feeble  remittance.  I  did  all  I  could ;  now 
didn't  1 1" 

There  was  no  denying  it.  Fresh  breakfast  had  been  served 
for  the  Canon,  and  he  had  evidently  enjoyed  the  foie  gras. 
Only,  fathers  must  be  allowed  to  entertain  their  own  views  as 
to  being  called  "  old  boy  "  by  their  sons.  To  have  left  a  sermon 
at  Brompton,  for  "  old  boy  "  at  Oxford,  was  enough  to  shut 
up  a  cheque-book,  and  put  a  stop  on  the  gushes  of  the  heart. 

"  Shall  we  go  to  St.  Mary's  ?"  asked  our  host,  when  the 
clock  said  a  quarter  to  twelve.  "  It  looks  well  to  come  out 
of  the  church."  So  one  or  two  of  us  went.  And  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity  were  being  nicely  handled,  and  the 
Dons  looked  grim  in  their  stalls. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ST.  MARY'S. 
VERY  grim. 

Three  features  distinguished  the  countenance  of  St.. 
Mary's — that  is,  on  Sunday  morning  at  sermon.  You  had1 
the  Dons,  the  undergraduates,  the  "Bampton."  I  have  no 
notion  what  the  feelings  of  the  Dons  might  be,  while  listen- 
ing to  the  sermon  of  the  Bampton ;  but  the  feelings  of  the 
undergraduates  were  of  this  kind.  They  wanted  to  be 
taught.  But  teaching  in  religion,  unlike  any  other  teach- 
ing, implies  the  teaching  of  God,  not  man.  The  first  idea 
in  a  Catholic  church  is  that  the  preacher  is  preaching  Chris- 
tianity; the  first  idea  in  a  Protestant  church  is  that  the 
preacher  is  preaching  himself.  In  a  Catholic  church,  if  the 
preacher  should  stray  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Church,  any  ordinary  Catholic  would  detect  him. 
In  a  Protestant  church,  if  the  preacher  should  preach  the 
most  floral  variety  of  doctrine,  it  would  be  put  down  to 
"  originality  of  thought."  Protestantism  being  human,  be- 
cause it  is  Opinion,  the  preacher  has  to  make  good  the  may 
be;  Catholicity  being  divine,  and  therefore  infallible,  the 
preacher  has  to  proclaim  the  is.  The  undergraduate,  in 
listening  to  a  Bampton,  took  the  Bampton  to  pieces,  doc- 
trinally  ;  for  he,  the  undergraduate,  had  precisely  the  same 
authority  as  the  Bampton  who  stood  there  to  lecture.  The 
only  difference  between  them  was,  that  the  one  had  more 
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reading,  more  scholarship,  perhaps,  than  the  other.  Autho- 
rity there  was  none  upon  either  side,  because  opinion  admits 
no  authority. 

Now,  figure  the  undergraduate,  who  was  preparing  for 
Orders,  sitting  in  judgment  in  his  own  private  St.  Peter's — the 
St.  Peter's  of  his  own  private  breast — on  the  teaching  of  the 
_great  Bampton  lecturer !  "  Dr.  -  —  preached  downright 
heresy  on  that  question  of  the  Sacramental  Real  Presence," 
said  Bede  to  me  one  Sunday  after  Sermon ;  and  he,  Bede, 
had  as  much  right  to  say  so,  as  the  Bampton  to  learnedly 
confute  him.  The  day  might  come  when  he,  Bede,  would 
be  Bampton ;  and  then  the  undergraduate,  of  a  future 
generation,  would  be  entitled  to  disintegrate  him.  Bampton 
and  undergraduate  were  on  a  par — in  authority,  teacher- 
ship,  judgment. 

Sacred  Hermeneutics  would  be  a  very  large  term — if, 
indeed,  it  could  have  sense — at  Oxford.  The  sacredne&s 
would  be  purely  individual.  Commonly,  sacredness  is  that 
which  is  above  the  individual  proneness  of  the  mind ;  but 
at  Oxford,  an  opinion  was  more  or  less  sacred,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  its  human  tenacity.  Nor  was  there  any  dis- 
tinction between  that  which  is  true,  and  that  which  may 
possibly  be  so.  Thus,  "  Hoc  est  Corpus  Meum,"  with  its  many 
"  interpretations,"  were  equally  true,  or  not  true.  The 
divine  and  the  human  were  one.  The  Bampton  who  denied 
the  "  Real "  Presence,  with  the  Bampton  who  anathematised 
the  "  Representative,"  were  Bamptons  both  and  equally. 
And  the  Dons  would  sit  calmly  under  the  Bampton  who 
lowered  the  Sacrament  to  in  wiemoriam,  as  they  would  sit 
calmly  under  the  Bampton  who  preached  the  Real  Presence, 
omitting  but  the  word  "  transubstantiation."  0  Dons,  for 
what,  then,  were  you  teachers,  since  you  denied  even  the 
possibility  of  heresy  ? 

A  lecture  on  philology,  or  on  natural  ethics,  would  have 
answered  as  doctrinal  a  purpose  as  a  Bamp ton's  "exegetical" 
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discourse.  St.  Mary's  pulpit  was  the  throne  of  doctrines  for 
the  highest  class  of  aspirants;  and  to  preach  one  doctrine 
in  the  morning,  and  another  in  the  afternoon,  was  to  pro- 
claim "  there  is  no  doctrine  at  all."  "  "What  is  the  inevitable 
tendency,"  asked  the  Anglican  Church  Revieiv,  not  long 
since,  when  discussing  the  subject  of  the  Oxford  University 
pulpit,  "of  such  an  irreconcilable  farrago  of  teaching  from 
the  same  pulpit,  but  either  to  confuse  the  intellect  and  blunt 
the  moral  sense,  or  to  sow  the  seeds  of  infidelity  T  And 
if  this  be  so  now,  after  Theological  Colleges  have  done  their 
"best  to  react  upon  Oxford,  what  must  it  have  been — say- 
thirty  years  ago,  before  Theological  Colleges  were  thought 
of  ?  St.  Paul  has  an  expression,  which  sounds  very  ironi- 
cal in  its  reference  to  St.  Mary's  lecturing :  "  Captivantes 
omnem  intellectum  in  obsequium  fidei."  It  would  be  true 
to  say  of  Bampton  lecturing,  "  It  captivates  most  minds  into 
scepticism." 

Dr.  ElVey  played  the  organ  very  beautifully,  and  this 
gave  a  touch  of  sweet  sentiment  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
whole.  You  have  only  to  rear  a  pretty  building,  sweep  it 
with  gentle  organ  chords,  let  intellect  be  stalled  in  red 
hoodSj  and  D.D.  preach  from  velvet  in  a  pulpit,  and  you. 
have  something  so  very  like  religion,  that  only  the  augurs 
know  the  difference.  The  augurs  smile  when  they  meet 
after  service ;  but  the  undergraduate  at  least  hopes  that 
such  place,  such  atmosphere,  such  learning,  must  be  his 
guarantees  for  truth.  He  suspects  they  are  not.  But, 
brought  up  to  believe  that  they  are,  and  sent  to  Oxford  to 
have  that  thought  strengthened,  he  bravely  resists  the 
"  diabolical  temptation "  to  question  the  divineness  of  the 
human.  And  then  he  goes  down  to  his  country  curacy, 
and  argues  that,  scholarship  at  Oxford  meaning  doubt,  the 
ignorance  of  his  sheep  is  their  blessing. 

If  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Vice-Chancellor  his  ordained  representative ; 
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if  the  Proctors  were  but  reverend  policemen,  and  the  Heads 
of  Houses  but  red-hooded  schoolmasters ;  one  does  not  sue 
why  the  pupil,  any  more  than  the  Don,  should  have  had  very 
high  "  views  "  on  theology.  Why  require  of  liim  an  intui- 
tion which  his  superiors  would  scarcely  comprehend  ?  In 
'  a  country  parish,  the  flock  does  not  look  that  the  shepherd 
should  be  more  than  the  gentleman ;  and  at  St.  Mary's,  Ox- 
ford,, the  undergraduates  but  required  that  their  teachers 
should  be  sound  Greek  scholars.  Every  man  to  his  place. 
The  Chancellor  looked  up  to  the  Queen,  as  Head  of  the 
Anglican  establishment;  the  Vice-Chancellor  looked  up  to 
the  Chancellor;  the  Proctors  hoped  one  day  to  be  Vice- 
Chancellors,  and  the  undergraduates  quailed  before  the 
Proctors.  The  cycle  of  theologians  was  complete !  Only, 
as  Oxford  was  a  seminary  for  priests,  "  Quis  te  misit  ?" 
might  have  been  asked  of  the  Dons. 

It  is  told  of  a  Head  of  a  House  that  he  .boasted  to  have 
attended  University  sermons  for^  upwards  of  fifty  years, 
and  to  be  still,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  a  Christian  !"  The 
achievement  was  creditable.  But  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  he  meant  by  "  a  Christian."  In  England,  a 
Christian  is — but  no,  I  will  not  venture  to  define.  No  human 
intellect  is  capable  of  defining  what  is  meant  by  a  Christian 
in  England.  "  To  be  not  a  Roman  Catholic :"  that  is  as 
near  as  I  can  get  to  it.  "  Sancte  Pater,  ego  sum  Protestans," 
said  an  Anglican  clergyman  to  Pius  IX.,  when  he  did  His 
Holiness  the  honour  to  call  upon  him.  "  My  son,  kneel 
down,  and  I  will  give  you  my  blessing,"  is  reported  to  have 
been  the  Holy  Father's  answer.  It  would  be  a  lively  spec- 
tacle to  see  the  Oxford  Heads  of  Houses  at  the  feet  of  Pius 
IX.  "  Holy  Father,  we  protest,"  would  be  the  summa  of 
their  dogmatic  theology.  And  the  Holy  Father  would 
smile,  and  propose  Confession,  as  the  shortest  road  out  of 

that  (moral)  dilemma.     The  Head  of once  leaned  his 

back  against  a  wall  in  the  common-room  of college. 
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and  said,  "  I  will  resign  my  Headship  to  any  one  who  will 
tell  me  what  the  Church  of  England  is."  He  was  safe.  A 
laugh  was  the  only  reply. 

So  that  the  habitue  of  St.  Mary's,  who,  after  three  years 
of  Bampton,  could  "  thank  God  that  he  was  still  a  Chris- 
tian," would  have  accomplished  the  theological  effort  for 
which  he  was  matriculated  at  Oxford.  Bede  said  he  "  put 
aside  disposition  to  Popery,  as  the  most  subtle  temptation  of 
the  devil."  That  was  respectful  to  the  devil,  not  to  Popery. 
Poor  Popery  !  Our  forefathers,  for  fifteen  hundred  years, 
must  have  been  very  naughty  men  indeed.  A  Wykeham 
and  a  St.  Edmund  le  Riche,  not  to  mention  the  great  orders 
of  the  Benedictines,  the  Dominicans,  the  Augustinians — 
who  knew  some  little  about  teaching — must  be  profoundly 
commiserated  by  ourselves,  since  they  had  no  temptation  to 
Protestantism. 

Still,  we  may  ask,  while  discussing  this  subject,  might 
it  not  have  been  better  for  the  Dons  to  meet — some  three  or 
four  times  in  the  year-^and  settle  among  themselves  what 
particular  Christianity  they  would  preach  for  that  current 
term?  They  need  not  have  bound  themselves  for  moi*e 
than  one  term  ;  and  a  notice  could  have  been  posted  on  the 
door  of  St.  Mary's — "  This  term  the  preaching  will  be 
High."  During  the  vacation,  the  undergraduate  mind 
might  have  trained  itself  gently  towards  Low.  Three 
weeks  would  have  sufficed  for  the  transition.  But  no  aver- 
age mind  could  pass  to  extremes  between  a  morning  and  an 
afternoon  service.  Even  the  strongest  intellect  wants  a 
moment's  preparation  before  it  can  be  ready  to  believe  Mr. 
Jowett,  just  after  believing  Dr.  Pusey.  Both  teachers  may 
be  worthy  of  belief;  but  one  pupil  wants  two  minds  to 
believe  them. 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  were  two  grand  fallacies  which 
struck  one  "  at  sermon  "  in  St.  Mary's — the  first,  that  the 
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preacher  was  not  able  to  teach;  and  the  second,  that  the 
undergraduate  could  not  learn. 

The  preacher  could  not  teach,  because  lie  was  nobody,  and 
because  his  Church  said  all  Churches  "  had  erred."  The  dis- 
tinctive absurdity  in  the  preaching  at  St.  Mary's  was  that 
the  audience  was  training  for  Orders;  at  least,  half  the 
audience  was  composed  of  young  men  who  purposed  one 
day  to  take  Orders.  Consequently,  they  were  listening  to 
the  words  of  the  preacher  as  pupils  must  listen  to  a  master. 
Now,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  preacher  of  the  morning 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  preacher  of  the  afternoon,  the 
preachers  of  both  morning  and  afternoon  were  equally  at  a 
loss  for  "  appeal "  to  any  definite  ecclesiastical  authority. 
"  Definite  "  in  itself  an  authority  might  be — definite  in  con- 
struction or  name ;  as,  for  example,  where  one  said  "  the 
authority  of  the  Articles,  the  Formularies,  the  Prayer  Book, 
the  Fathers  " — but  definite  in  such  sense  as  that  the  authority 
itself  had  living  power  to  speak  with  living  voice — no ; 
for  no  such  power  or  voice  could  exist.  The  Articles  were 
print,  the  Formularies  were  print,  the  Prayer  Book  was 
print,  the  Fathers  were  print ;  and  when  a  man  wanted  to 
know  what  they  taught,  he  must  consult  his  own  intelli- 
gence and  lore.  Here  is  one  distinction  between  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church,  and  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
England,  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  has  a  Voice,  but 
the  authority  of  the  Church  of  England  has  not.  An 
opinion  may  be  gathered  from  the  Court  of  Arches,  from 
the  Privy  Council,  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen ;  but  that 
opinion  is  confessedly  human,  and  is  not  the  Voice  of  the 
Church.  No  one  professes,  or  has  ever  professed,  that  the- 
Court  of  Arches,  the  Privy  Council,  the  Queen,  can  teach 
what  is  eternal  truth ;  but  only  that  these  Chairs  can  put 
grammatical  construction  on  certain  words  that  already 
exist.  The  Church  of  England  is  dead.  She  left  a  testa- 
ment, in  the  form  of  a  Prayer  Book,  to  be  administered  by 
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future  executors ;  but  she  herself  died  the  same  day  she- 
spoke — the  moment  she  put  herself  in  print.  Thus  the 
preachers  at  St.  Mary's  could  only  tell  the  undergraduates 
that  certain  Formularies  were  entrusted  to  their  opinions  ; 
and  they  must  add  that,  for  living  authority,  there  was  no 
such  thing  on  the  earth. 

The  undergraduates  took  the  preachers  at  their  word,, 
and  judged  them  as  their  equals  or  inferiors — generally, 
I  believe,  as  their  inferiors.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  way  in  which  an  undergraduate  would  express 
an  opinion  on  the  "teaching  of  the  University  pulpit"  was 
less  respectful  than  the  way  in  which  he  would  express 
an  opinion  on  the  singing  of  Mdlle.  Jenny  Lind.  Both 
were  artists — the  preacher  and  the  singer ;  but  the  singer 
did  her  best  to  show  her  art,  and  the  preacher's  art  was  to 
hide  his  incompetency.  Coming  out  of  St.  Mary's,  the 
undergraduates  would  discuss  the  doctrines  of  the  immedi- 
ate preacher,  as  they  would  discuss  any  views  on  political 
economy,  on  science,  or  even  on  toilet.  Doctrines  them- 
selves might  be  important,  because  Christianity  is,  in  the 
abstract,  divine ;  but  what  opinions  on  doctrines  a  preacher 
might  form  was  not  of  any  importance  whatever.  A  doc- 
trine was  one  thing,  a  view  was  another;  and  as  the 
preacher  could  only  give  his  own  views,  but  had  no  autho- 
rity to  teach  Christian  doctrine,  the  undergraduate  gave 
also  his  views,  which  were  quite  as  authoritative  as  the 
preacher's.  Put  the  undergraduate  in  the  pulpit,  and  he 
would  probably  have  taught  quite  as  rational  a  doctrine  as 
his  tutors;  but  neither  the  undergraduate  nor  his  tutors 
could  teach  Christianity,  because  neither  had  any  authority. 
This  is  not  an  imputation  on  the  good  faith  of  preachers ;. 
since  preachers  profess  mere  opinion.  They  deny  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church.  They  will  have  it  that  all 
Churches  "  have  erred,"  and  that  therefore  the  Church  of 
England  must  err.  And  a  Church  which  must  err  in  the 
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doctrines  of  the  Faith  is  not  a  Church  in  any  sense  what- 
ever. A  club  it  may  be,  an  institution,  a  society ;  but  the 
difference  between  these  and  the  Church  is  the  difference 
between  the  human  and  the  divine. 

Thus  the  undergraduates,  when  they  issued  from  St. 
Mary's,  proceeded  to  teach  their  teacher.  These  young  men 
were  training  to  be  teachers,  not  of  "  unscriptural"  but  of 
"  scriptural"  truths ;  yet  they  treated  God's  truths  as  mere 
human  speculations,  to  be  decided  exclusively  by  themselves. 
The  preacher  had  taught  them  to  do  so.  He  had  announced 
the  fact,  as  a  postulate  of  Christianity,  that  God's  true  Church 
cannot  teach,  and  that  to  believe  in  "  infallibility  "  is  to 
degrade  human  thought  to  a  level  with  God's  One  Truth ! 
To  degrade  God's  Truth  to  human  opinion  was  to  lift  up 
human  opinion ;  but  to  lift  up  human  opinion  to  infallible 
truth  was  to  degrade  that  same  human  opinion  !  It  was  a 
curious  confusion.  The  undergraduates  were  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  all  Christian  doctrine  was  divine;  because  to  doubt 
this  was  to  be  simply  "  sceptic."  But  they  were  equally 
certain  that  Oxford  doctrine  was  human ;  because  human 
opinion  could  judge  it. 


CHAPTER   XL 

THE   GENIUS  OF   OXFORD. 

COMING  out  of  St.  Mary's,  I  met  Canon  Lawless  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  Walter  Thyrske.  These  two  had  extemporised 
friendship — no  doubt  from  the  fascination  of  contraries. 
The  Canon  told  Thyrske  that  he  would  renew  the  impres- 
sions of  the  time  when  he  was  himself  an  undergraduate, 
and  take  a  wander  through  the  colleges  of  Oxford.  His 
son  was  by  his  side ;  though  whether  from  the  effect  of  the 
Bampton  lecture,  or  from  recollection  of  that  unfortunate 
"  old  boy,"  he  was  not  himself  at  all,  but  subdued.  We  four 
walked  together,  and  passing  up  the  High  Street,  we  turned 
down  St.  Aldate's,  and  entered  the  west  front  of  Christ 
Church. 

"The  Priory  of  St.  Frideswide,"  said  Thyrske,  who  was 
intensely  "Roman"  at  this  juncture,  in  consequence  of  the 
dry-bones  theology  which  the  Bampton  lecturer  had  emitted. 
"I  go  back  to  the  eighth  century,"  he  continued,  "when 
those  twelve  holy  virgins,  with  St.  Frideswide,  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  college." 

"  A  very  long  time  to  go  back,"  said  the  Canon. 

And  then  through  the  Quadrangle,  and  Peckwater,  and 
Canterbury,  up  the  beautiful  staircase  to  the  hall,  where 
Henry  VIII.,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Elizabeth,  look  down  from 
the  wall  on  the  undergraduates,  who  dine  daily  in  honour 
of  their  memories. 
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"  You  linger,"  said  the  Canon  to  Thyrske,  as  the  latter 
stood  rapt  in  contemplation,  near  what  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  ara  of  St.  Frideswide. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  of  venerating,"  asked  Thyrske 
of  the  Canon,  "  the  reliques  of  Henry  VIII.  or  Elizabeth  ? 
Such  apostles  may  have  founded  the  Church  of  England, 
but  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity." 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  the  Canon.  "  I  wish  to  visit  All  Soulsr 
my  college  some  forty  years  ago." 

"  The  Warden  and  College  of  the  Souls  of  all  the  faithful 
deceased, — '  collegium  omnium  animarum  fidelium  defunc- 
torum  de  Oxon,'  " — quoted  Thyrske,  as  he  entered  the  gate- 
way, revelling  in  the  anachronism  of  the  language.  "  The 
society  was  commanded  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  Henry  V., 
Henry  VI.,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  for  the  souls  of  all 
the  dukes,  earls,  barons,  knights,  esquires,  and  other  subjects 
of  the  crown  of  England  who  had  fallen  in  the  war  with 
France,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed." 

"  I  used  to  love  this  chapel,"  said  the  Canon  to  Thyrske, 
trying  to  shake  off  the  Popery,  and  not  to  notice  the  hostile 
fan. 

And  the  two  stood  within  the  door  of  the  chapel. 

"  No  doubt,"  answered  Thyrske  with  malicious  enjoy- 
ment, "you  gained  the  'indulgence  of  forty  days'  which  was- 
conceded  to  all  Christians  in  the  province  of  Canterbury^ 
who  should  visit  this  chapel  and  devoutly  pray  for  the  souls- 
of  the  faithful  departed !  What  a  chapel  it  must  have  been. 
— before  the  Reformation  !  Those  spoliators,  Grindall  and 
Parker,  when  they  destroyed  the  eight  altars,  stole  the 
church  plate,  desecrated  the  missals,  grails,  and  processionals, 
and  ordered  the  Fellows  to  utterly  deface  all  copes,  and  albs, 
and  crosses,  must  have  had  a  nice  time  of  it  with  their 
father,  the  devil,  when  Elizabeth  was  Pope  of  the  Church. 
The  Reformation,  to  me,  is  a  sensational  novel — Pande- 
monium— in  three  volumes,  by  Parker." 
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The  Canon  moved  away.  He  wanted  to  recall  the  emo- 
tions of  his  youth,  not  the  three  volumes  of  Parker.  He 
said  to  his  son,  in  just  one  safe  moment,  while  Thyrske  was 
-examining  the  communion-table,  and  picturing  what  once 
was  there,  "  I  am  afraid  you  have  made  a  dangerous  friend ; 
I  should  warn  you  against  his  fascinations." 

Balliol  came  next  in  the  order  of  visiting, — from  the  fact 
that  an  old  friend,  who  was  going  to  St.  John's,  met  Canon 
Lawless  in  the  High. 

"  Who  says  the  Masses,"  asked  Thyrske,  in  mock  gravity, 
of  the  porter  who  showed  them  the  Chapel,  "  for  the  soul  of 
Lady  Dervorgille's  husband  ?  And  would  you  kindly  in- 
form me  at  what  time  I  should  be  present  to  hear  the 
Requiem  chanted  by  the  scholars,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
•of  Lady  Dervorgille,  and  of  the  souls  of  her  several  Pro- 
•curators,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  charter, 
•and  binding  on  the  authorities  of  this  college  ?"  Then 
turning  round  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  laughing 
aside  with  Tom  Lawless,  he  added,  "  I  say,  Tom,  it  is  fortu- 
nate you  and  I  were  not  here  in  old  days — in  those  dark 
days  of  ignorance  and  superstition — when  the  scholars  were 
compelled  to  speak  Latin  at  dinner,  and  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience were  served  last,  and  if  obstinate  finally  ex- 
pelled." 

Magdalen,  that  queen  of  Oxford  colleges — "  the  most  ab- 
solute building  in  Oxford,"  as  King  James  not  unfittingly 
styled  it — was  next  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  Canon, 
who  fell  into  wonder,  refreshed  and  heightened  by  long  resi- 
dence in  rustic  abodes.  Its  cloisters  so  dreamy  and  rich, 
its  garden,  its  grove,  its  water- walks, — "  delectable  as  the 
banks  of  Eurotas,  where  Apollo  was  wont  to  sing  his  lays," 
—were  the  renewed  delights  of  our  friend  Canon  Lawless, 
who  expatiated  fondly  on  their  beauties.  Who  that  has 
leaned  over  Magdalen  Bridge  on  a  beautiful  evening  in 
summer,  and  looked  up  at  that  witching  tower;  or  walked 
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in  the  cloisters,  where  the  antique  buttresses  shoot  out  their 
delicious  shadows ;  or  studied  the  chapel,  the  hall,  the  five 
statues,  has  not  felt  proud  of  those  "  dark  days"  when 
architects  were  poets, — such  men  as  "William  of  Wykeham, 
and  William  of  Sens,  and  William  the  Englishman,  and  all 
those  wondrous  idealists  who  built  our  cathedrals,  but  whose 
names  are  buried  with  the  past, — and  marvelled  how  their 
genius  could  fail  to  rescue  England  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Reformation  period  ?  Tn  the  seventeenth  century, — when 
Cromwell  and  Fairfax  paid  a  visit  to  Magdalen  College,  and 
took  away  the  organ  as  an  "  abominable  superstition,"  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  palace  of  Hampton;  and  their  soldiers, 
quartered  in  the  college,  smashed  all  the  stained  glass  to 
pieces, — there  was  witness  to  intellect  and  piety  in  every 
inch  that  these  puritans  profaned;  and  the  very  stones 
might  have  cried  out  against  them,  as  having  more  wisdom, 
than  they.  Alaric  or  Attila  would  have  hardly  shaken 
hands  with  Parker,  or  Grindall,  or  Becon ;  and  Aurelius 
would  have  told  Cromwell,  as  he  told  the  heretic  Paulus, 
to  "  respect  the  '  praxis  Christianorum.'  " 

Thyrske  smiled  as  he  looked  up  at  the  tower,  the  top  of 
which  Canon  Lawless  was  scanning,  and  said  to  the  Canon, 
"  You  remember,  of  course,  that  quaint  reconstruction  of  the 
ancient  belief  and  piety,  which  is  perpetuated  on  the  first  of 
every  May  at  the  top  of  this  glorious  tower  ?  A  requiem- 
Mass  was  ordered  to  be  said,  by  Waynflete,  the  founder  of 
the  college,  '  for  souls  of  good  memory,  to  wit,  for  Henry  III., 
Edward  III.,  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  the  founder,  his  parents, 
Lord  Crumwell,  Sir  John  Fastolf,  and  other  good  patrons  of 
the  college ;'  and  this  Mass  was  said  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  believe  every  day  in  the  year.  The  Mass  was  '  com- 
muted/ to  quote  the  scandalous  expression,  for  a  few  pieces 
of  modern  choral  music — so  highly  beneficial  to  the  souls  ! — 
to  be  sung  once  a  year, 'on  the  first  of  May,  at  the  top  of 
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Waynflete's  tower  !     I  think  they  might  have  left  the  sing- 
ing alone,  and  not  have  made  fun  of  holy  souls." 

New  College  chapel  was  also  inspected,  and  there  Thyrske 
grew  very  warm  indeed.  "  Whatever  was  grand  in  Planta- 
genet  ideal,  and  sumptuous  in  the  refinements  of  art,  once 
adorned  this  typical  chapel."  And  the  Canon  replied,  that 
"  Superstition  was  happily  wiped  out  by  the  Reformers  of 
the  sixteenth  century." — "  There  are  men,  sir,"  retorted 
"Walter  Thyrske,  "  who  esteem  everything  superstition,  save 
impiety.  To  rob  churches  of  their  silver  and  gold,  and 
efface  the  fairest  monuments  of  art,  was  the  especial  mission 
of  the  Reformers,  whose  ignorance  and  vulgarity  would 
have  been  excuse  for  their  impiety,  had  not  impiety  engen- 
dered them  both.  The  grand  idea  of  this  college,  as  Bishop 
Louth  has  expressed  it,  was  to  'provide  for  the  perfect 
maintenance  and  instruction  of  two  hundred  scholars,  to 
afford  them  a  liberal  support,  and  to  lead  them  through  a 
perfect  course  of  education,  from  the  first  elements  of  letters, 
through  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences ;  from  the  lowest 
class  of  grammatical  learning,  to  the  highest  degrees  of  the 
several  faculties/  The  object  of  the  founder  has  been  well 
nigh  obliterated  from  the  actual  conduct  of  to-day ;  and  the 
robbing  of  the  chapel  was  the  material  antecedent  to  the 
perfidy  of  modern  legislation." 

Thyrske  and  the  Canon  did  not  combine.  The  Canon 
was  one  of  those  comfortable  men  who  see  only  the  liberty 
of  the  present,  but  not  the  liberties  that  are  taken  with  the 
past.  He  had  livings;  and  whether  New  College  chapel 
was  founded  by  a  king — a  king  of  intellectual  charity — was 
of  little  importance  to  the  Rector  of  Featherbed,  who  found 
modernism  so  remarkably  comfortable.  "  Don't  pitch  it  so 
strong  into  my  father,"  whispered  Tom  Lawless  to  Thyrske. 
"  I  shan't  get  my  cheque  if  you  do." 

Passing  Trinity  on  our  way  back  from  Balliol,  Thyrske 
had  recalled  to  Canon  Lawless's  memory  certain  sacred  com- 
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mands  of  the  founder.  "  Sir  Thomas  Pope  ordered  five  obits 
yearly,  to  be  celebrated  as  festivals  of  the  college ;  they  were 
for  Queen  Mary,  for  Dame  Margaret,  his  first  wife,  and  for 
Dame  Elizabeth,  his  second,  for  Alice,  his  daughter,  and  for 
himself,  and  for  all  Christian  souls.  Also  on  the  east  win- 
dow was  inscribed,  '  Orate  pro  anima  Thomse  Pope  equitis 
aurati  fundatoris  istius  collegii.'  It  must  be  a  question," 
continued  Thyrske,  "whether  the  Reformers  believed  in 
holy  souls;  for  since  Destroyer  was  their  only  just  title,  im- 
mortality must  have  seemed  to  them  a  myth.  So  of  Corpus 
Christi.  I  cannot  but  see,  in  the  very  name  of  that  institu- 
tion, a  faith  and  a  Christianity  which  have  been  mocked  and 
spurned  by  three  hundred  years  of  Anglicanism.  The  char- 
ter (1516)  recites  that  'the  founder,  to  the  praise  and  honour 
of  God  Almighty,  the  most  holy  Body  of  Christ,  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as  also  of  the  Apostles  Peter,  Paul,  and 
Andrew,  and  of  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Swithin,  and  St.  Birin, 
doth  found  and  appoint  this  college,  always  to  be  called 
Corpus  Christi  College.'  Compare  that  language  with  the 
faith  of  modern  centuries,  and  see  how  the  dried  stream 
of  Protestantism  has  succeeded  to  the  full  flow  of  faith  ? 
For  my  part,  I  think  that  the  Oxford  of  to-day  is  no  more 
like  the  Oxford  of  the  founders,  than  a  tree  in  winter  is  like 
the  rich  summer  tree,  with  its  luxuriance  of  fruit  and  of 
foliage." 

The  Canon  was  disgusted ;  for  he  could  not  stem,  by  calm 
words,  the  hot  torrent  of  this  undergraduate's  tongue.  More- 
over, the  presence  of  his  son.  made  it  doubly  offensive — that 
before  him  such  papistical  sentiments  should  be  openly  and 
even  passionately  expressed.  How  could  the  University 
admit  within  its  bosom  a  man  of  such  upheaving  Romanism  ? 
The  Canon  did  not  know  Walter  Thyrske.  His  enthusiasm 
took  various  forms,  according  to  the  person  he  addressed ; 
and  the  revelry  of  vexing  Canon  Lawless  was  so  delightful 
to  his  turbulent  spirit,  that  he  coimd  not  resist  the  oppor- 
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tunity  afforded  of  making  the  Canon  "  feel  small." — "  That 
•Canon  is  a  painful  Erastian,"  he  said  to  me  just  after  these 
visits;  "he  is  no  more  like  a  Christian  priest  than  Iffley 
Lock  is  like  the  blue  Archipelago." 

We  heard  from  Tom  Lawless,  later  in  the  day,  what  the 
Canon  thought  about  Thyrske.  "The  genius  of  Oxford," 
he  had  said  to  his  son,  "  is  not  the  genius  of  your  friend  Mr. 
Thyrske.  Mr.  Thyrske  is  a  visionary ;  and,  like  the  prse- 
Reformation  theologians,  he  substitutes  sentiment  for  truth. 
I  do  not  deny  that,  before  the  Reformation,  there  was  a 
depth  and  a  sweep  of  ideal,  which  contrasted,  poetically 
and  feelingly,  with  the  sternness  of  reformed  Christianity. 
But  Mr.  Thyrske  is  winged  by  mere  sentiment,  and  cannot 
fly  low  in  real  life.  What  have  prayers  for  the  dead  to  do 
with  a  faith  which  admits  no  expiatory  state  ?  What  have 
copes,  and  grails,  and  processionals  to  do  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  pure  Church  of  England  ?  For  my  part,  I  hold  that 
the  sacrifice  of  prettiness  was  a  very  cheap  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  gain  of  a  manly  independence.  Then,  as  to  educa- 
tion :  you  have  now  the  opportunity  of  developing  your 
character,  without  trammel  of  priest  and  Pope.  You  are 
free.  You  are  a  man.  You  are  a  responsible  and  intelli- 
gent creature,  emancipated  from  the  gyves  of  man's  tyranny, 
and  permitted  to  think  for  yourself.  You  need  not  go 
wrong,  unless  you  will  it ;  for  the  teachings  of  the  past  are 
around  you,  and  the  instincts  of  the  present  within  you. 
Mr.  Thyrske  would  make  you  the  slave  of  a  system,  instead 
of  a  Christian  free  agent.  He  would  drive  you  to  Confes- 
sion, to  Mass,  to  Rome ;  as  though  liberty  of  spirit  were  not 
at  once  the  glory  of  the  enlightened  and  the  natural  man. 
I  would  rather  see  my  son  go  wrong  in  mere  opinions,  re- 
taining the  vigour  of  his  mind,  than  see  him  the  priest- 
ridden  pigmy  that  Popery  makes  of  its  children." 

"  But  don't  you  think,  father,  that  Thyrske  may  be  right," 
had  asked  Torn,  in  response  to  these  remarks,  "  in  observing 
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that  it  was  '  cool '  of  the  Reformers  to  misappropriate  the 
revenues  of  the  dead  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  We  are  best  judges  of  what  is  pure 
Christianity.  The  sums  that  were  wasted  in  Masses  for  the 
dead  are  now  employed  in  providing  proper  outlets  for  the 
talents  and  energies  of  the  living.  The 

"  But,  father,  the  good  Founders  of  these  colleges  pro- 
vided also  for  the  wants  of  the  living  T 

"  Ah  !  I  see  your  friend  Thyrske  has  imbued  you.  Take 
my  advice — do  not  listen  to  him.  He  has  got  the  yearn- 
ings for  Popery  within  him,  and  will  end  by  becoming  its 
slave.  You,  who  are  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  who  hope 
one  clay  to  take  Orders,  must  be  above  these  cravings  for 
intensity,  which  will  unfit  you  for  practical  life.  You 

"  But,  father,  Waynflete  and  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  and  AVyke- 
ham,  and  King  Alfred,  and  Edmund  le  Riche,  and  Walter 
de  Merton,  were  men  of  practical  life.  Look  at  these  col- 
leges they  have  reared,  the  splendid  endowments  they  have 
left,  the  magnificent  examples  they  have  set,  the  inheritance 
;ve  from  them ;  surely,  these  men  were  practical  ?" 

"  Yes,  practical,  no  doubt,  in  their  charities ;  but  dreamy 
and  unreal  in  their  religion.  They  were  men  of  poetry  in 
Christian  art,  but  of  superstition  in  Christian  doctrine. 
They  lived  under  a  system  which  made  intellect  the  machine 
of  a  supreme  and  yet  mystic  Delphi;  and  the  Apollo  of 
Rome  pulled  the  wires  that  held  all  men  for  his  subjects 
and  slaves.  He " 

"  But,  father,  how  could  men  possibly  be  'slaves,'  who  rose 
ich  dignity  of  intelligence,  such  freedom  and  glory  of 
wnrk  ?" 

"  You  do  not  understand.  All  these  things  were  done  by 
imperialness  of  will  —  the  will  that  was  throned  at  the 
Vatican.  Fine  architecture,  fine  charities,  fine  sentiments, 
were  but  the  instruments  and  auxiliaries  of  Rome,  to  ad- 
vance her  own  splendid  ends,  and  circumvent  Christendom 
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by  Popery.  Ambition  was  the  bottom  of  it  all.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  Founders  you  name  were  not  worthy  of  our 
utmost  veneration ;  but  the  springs  that  moved  them  were 
quickened  by  Rome,  and  Popery  was  the  governing  idea. 
You  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  sen- 
timents nor  the  energies  of  error;  but  must  distinguish 
between  the  splendour  of  character,  and  the  mighty  wrongs 
of  a  thousand  years'  slavery.  These  men " 

"  But,  father,  if  a  thousand  years'  slavery  produced  both 
splendour  of  character  and  eternal  monuments  of  charity, 
might  it  not  be  better  to  return  to  the  slavery  for  the  sake 
of  the  character  and  the  monuments  T 

"  Go  home  to  your  college.  I  will  be  with  you  to  lunck 
in  an  hour." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

LITTLE   GO. 

•"  I  SHALL  never  get  that  cheque,"  said  Tom  Lawless,  after 
recounting  the  details  of  this  talk.  "  I  don't  know  how  it 
was,  but  I  felt  rather  annoyed  that  my  father  should  not 
agree  with  you,  Thyrske  ;  for  you  know  you  have  'imbued' 
me,  as  my  father  said  rightly,  with  a  preference  for  the  old 
over  the  new.  I  shall  have  to  thank  yon,  old  fellow,  for 
losing  that  much -wanted  cheque." 

Yet  he  did  not  lose  it.  The  Canon  was  amenable  to 
filial  appeal ;  and  before  he  went  down,  "  Pay  to  Tom  Law- 
less, Esq.  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  "  was 
torn  from  the  leaves  of  his  cheque-book. 

But  the  time  drew  on  when  Tom  must  "  go  in  "  for  the 
desperate  encounter  of  Little  Go ;  and,  as  he  expressed 
himself  on  the  eve  of  that  trial,  "  It  was  not  so  much  the 
'going  in'  that  he  particularly  feared,  as  the  consequent 
movement  of  '  coming  out.'  "  Tom  was  not  a  reading  man. 
I  had  known  him  to  occupy  himself  with  various  pursuits, 
but  I  had  seldom  known -him  to  read.  His  parents  designed 
him  for  the  holy  ministry.  "  Tom,  my  dear,"  his  mother 
would  say  to  him — and  he  would  tell  us  of  these  domestic 
confidences — "  you  know  that  your  dear  father  wishes  you 
to  enter  the  Church.  There  is  the  living,  of  Butterfield 
ready  for  you,  and  I  am  sure  you  might  be  very  comfort- 
able with  it.  The  house  is  small  but  pretty,  and  there  is 
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some  pleasant  society  in  the  neighbourhood.  Don't  you 
think,  dear,  you  could  tone  doivn  a  little,  with  a  view  to 
your  sacred  calling  T 

So  Tom  tried  to  tone  down.  But  if  I  might  venture  011 
a  remark,  which  I  am  sure  he  will  pardon,  I  do  not  think 
he  had  a  vocation  for  "the  Church."  He  was  an  exces- 
sively nice  fellow,  very  amiable  and  kind  ;  but  those  letters. 
which  used  to  come  to  him,  very  prettily  directed,  and 
which  he  never  opened  except  when  he  was  alone,  were 
about  the  Only  vocation  to  the  Rectory  of  Butterfield, 
which  even  his  own  imagination  could  suggest.  His  father 
said,  "  It  was  a  pity,  as  there  was  a  living  in  the  family,, 
that  his  only  son  should  not  take  it.  The  position  too  of 
an  incumbent  was  guaranteed  and  staid ;  and  really,  if  Tom 
did  not  enter  the  Church,  he  should  miss  one  of  the  objects 
of  his  life."  So  Tom  would  enter  the  Church.  But  "before 
that  introitive  operation,"  as  Thyrske  remarked  to  me,, 
aside,  when  Tom  made  these  secret  communications,  "  Tom 
must  pass  Oxford  Responsions." 

"  Adolescentior  is  not  the  Latin  for  a  ladder,"  Tom  said 
to  us  on  the  eve  of  the  Little  Go ;  and  with  this  jest  he 
tried  to  soothe  his  spirit,  and  calm  down  for  the  fiery  fur- 
nace. "  I  will  just  sport  my  oak,"  he  said,  "  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  get  up  those  irregular  Greek  verbs." 

So  we  left  him.  But,  curiosity  leading  to  the  inquiry  as 
to  whether  lie  could  work  for  two  hours,  we  listened  on  the 
outside  of  his  oak  to  be  sure  all  was  perfectly  still.  And 
there  we  heard  the  ominous  sound  of  a  tea-spoon  stirring  in 
a  pot.  Thyrske  laughed  ;  and  Tom,  straightway  opening  his 
oak,  declared  that  he  needed  just  the  slightest  stimulant  to 
sustain  his  unsettled  nerves. 

Nor  did  Tom  read  any  more  that  night,  but  resigned  him- 
self to  the  sanguine  expectation,  "  that  he  should  have  good 
luck  on  the  morrow."  We  cheered  him  in  that  innocent 
hope.  "  Good  luck  "  was  certainly  the  best  prospect  that 
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Tom  would  take  with  him  into  the  schools ;  and  it  was 
therefore  desirable  to  make  the  most  of  a  "  reed,"  which, 
though  not  broken,  was  distressingly  fragile.  "  You  will  go 
with  me  to-morrow  to  the  Schools  ?"  he  asked,  in  plaintive 
and  diffident  tones.  We  assured  him  he  should  have  all 
the  sustainment  that  friendship  and  sympathy  could  give. 
Thyrske  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  he  should  sit  the  whole 
day  in  the  Schools,  confident  that  Tom  needed  nothing  but 
solace  to  make  him  quite  master  of  the  occasion."  "You 
think  so  ?"  said  Tom.  And  then  he  quaffed  some  warm 
stimulant,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  the  conversation. 

Next  morning  we  waited  on  Tom,  to  conduct  him  to  the 
painful  ordeal.  We  found  him  attired  in  sombre  costume, 
looking  like  an  extempore  undertaker.  Tom  in  white  tie, 
white  bands,  dark  clothes,  was  a  transparent  irony  on  him- 
self; and  if  only  his  scholarship  should  be  so  completely 
not  his  own,  as  his  temporary  mise  en  scene,  there  might  be 
some  hope  of  his  deluding  the  examiners  into  giving  him 
the  required  testamur.  We  moved  to  the  Schools.  Some 
two  hundred  undergraduates  were  gathered  round  the  door 
through  which  the  victims  must  enter;  and  seven  other 
white  ties,  and  seven  other  white  bands,  were  there  to  keep 
Tom  in  countenance. 

"  Will  you  take,  sir,  the  Fifth  Ode  of  the  Second  Book  1" 
said  the  examiner,  with  exquisite  suavity,  as  Tom  was 
called,  first,  out  of  the  tremulous  eight,  to  be  subjected  to 
public  viva  voce. 

Now  Tom  had  always  maintained  that  it  was  not  the 
examination  which  he  had  so  much  reason  to  fear,  as  "those 
accidents  of  pompous  disregard,"  which  the  Schools  invari- 
ably present.  Just  behind  the  examiner  sat  more  than  one 
pretty  girl,  with  lovely  pink  bonnet  and  gray  kids,  on  a 
form  designed  for  Masters — or  for  Misses  who  really  should 
not  have  been  there.  No  man  likes  to  be  made  ridiculous 
before  young  ladies,  though  he  may  be  comparatively  in- 
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different  about  men ;  and  the  presence  of  two  or  three 
pretty  girls,  staring  Tom  full  in  the  face,  added  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  his  intellect,  which  was  all  wanted  for  the 
"  future  "  of  tupto.  Then  again,  as  Tom  subsequently  com- 
plained, that  habit  of  the  examiners  of  talking  to  one  an- 
other, when  they  have  really  nothing  whatever  to  say,  and 
then  coming  back  to  the  examined  as  though  he  were 
parenthetical  to  their  therne,  was  enough  to  disturb  an 
intelligence  which  needed  the  succes  d'estime.  The  equa- 
nimity of  the  Don  was  .a  sensible  ruffling  of  the  would-be 
equanimity  of  the  examined ;  and  Tom  said  he  was  convinced 
that  "  that '  second  future '  was  lost  through  the  absurd  affec- 
tation of  the  Don." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  was  the  comment  on  the  Fifth  Ode 
of  the  Second  Book ;  though  whether  the  gratitude  was 
intended  for  Tom,  or  for  Horace,  or  for  the  fact  that  Tom's 
construing  was  over,  poor  Tom  had  no  means  of  judging. 
In  a  moment  of  nervous  distraction  Tom  had  construed  ovis 
a  bird ;  and  this  led  the  examiner  to  indulge  in  a  remark 
which  was  mistaken  for  scholarly  satire.  "'Scarcely,  I 
think,"  said  the  examiner.  "Avis  might  be  a  bird,  not 
ovis.  The  letter  a,  you  see,  would  make  a  sheep  fly,  and 
the  letter  o  turn  a  bird  into  a  quadruped." 

This  was  said  very  kindly,  and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
and  as  a  sort  of  little  confidence  with  Lawless.  It  was 
designed  to  reassure  him,  for  the  examiner  saw  he  was 
nervous,  and  wanted  to  put  him  at  his  ease.  But  it  made 
him  much  worse.  From  that  moment  he  seemed  to  lose  all 
apprehension  of  the  difference  between  statement  and  fact. 
Then,  too,  the  examiner — taking  out  his  gold  repeater  and 
putting  it  down  solemnly  on  the  table,  and  addressing  Tom 
Lawless  with  a  constrained  politeness,  which  seemed  meant 
to  mask  his  contempt,  though  really  it  meant  no  such  thing 
— was  like  an  enemy  covering  with  courtesy  the  captive 
he  designed  for  the  headsman.  Tom  could  not  get  rid  of 
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the  feeling  that  urbanity  was  preceding  pluck  ;  and  as  he 
said  to  us  afterwards,  "  No  man  could  be  so  civil  unless  he 
had  malice  to  hide." 

Tom's  Latin  was  all  in  wrong  tenses,  and  his  parsing  ex- 
ceptionally tame.  He  was  quite  below  par.  There  were 
times  when,  by  native  ingenuity,  Tom  would  seem  to  be 
almost  a  scholar ;  but  this  occasion  of  Little  Go  was  not  one 
of  them.  His  natural  acuteness  had  forsaken  him;  and 
there  were  friends  in  the  gallery  who  augured  but  badly 
for  the  prospects  of  the  desired  testamur.  "  Qusestionibus 
magistrorurn  scholarum  in  parviso  pro  forma  respondit," 
whispered  Thyrske  to  Wildman  in  the  gallery,  "  will,  I  fear, 
not  have  Tom  for  a  Nominative."  And  there  were  other 
old  friends;  besides  Thyrske  and  Wildman,  gathered  in  that 
"  whispering  gallery,"  who  were  forming  a  similar  opinion. 
Tom  was  a  favourite;  and  with  "good"  men  and  "quiet" 
men  he  was  every  bit  as  popular,  as  with  the  givers  of  suppers 
and  wines.  Bede  was  in  the  gallery,  for  he  said,,  "Tom 
Lawless  is  a  gentleman,  though  not  perhaps  quite  a  sound 
churchman;"  and  Meekly  declared  that  "infrsenite  Tom" 
(infrsenite  was  an  adjective  he  invented  for  Tom,  because 
Tom  was  quite  without  bridle)  "  was  the  most  genuine  man 
in  the  college."  Even  the  Dons  liked  Tom,  because  lie  was 
real ;  and  when  he  got  into  a  scrape — which  was  normal — 
he  would  talk  of  it  to  the  Dons,  as  well  as  to  the  under- 
graduates, as  matter  for  public  notoriety. 

Now  Tom,  having  concluded  his  Latin  viva  voce,  proceeded 
to  accomplish  his  Greek ;  and  here  I  would  mention  one 
feature  in  particular  which  did  not  contribute  to  his  success. 
It  will  be  conceded  that  the  general  aspect  of  the  Schools  was 
not  such  as  to  impart  hilarity,  and  that  the  most  depressing 
correlative  of  those  lugubrious  apartments  was  the  presence 
of  the  examiners  themselves.  You  have  to  figure  three  Dons, 
in  very  red  hoods,  wearing  caps  for  no  ostensible  object,  and 
bands  with  no  conceivable  use,  sitting  opposite  the  victim 
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who  was  publicly  subjected  to  the  process  of  scholarly  vivi- 
section. The  style  of  these  examiners  would  be  various. 
They  might  be  pompous  or  amiable,  suave  or  severe,  grace- 
ful or  cutting,  sympathetic  or  'dry.  An  examiner  might 
lean  back  in  his  chair,  look  an  undergraduate  full  in  the 
face,  play  with  a  pencil  or  pen-knife,  or  put  his  hands  in  his 
trousers'  pockets,  and  by  such  indications  of  ease  betray  the 
bland  consciousness  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
examiner  and  examined.  Or  an  examiner  might  be  ex- 
quisitely polite,  urbane  to  a  point  that  was  touching,  as- 
siduous in  helping  the  undergraduate,  and  determined  that 
he  should  do  himself  justice.  No  two  examiners  were 
alike.  But  they  had  certain  broad  features  in  common, 
which  features  were  particularly  upsetting.  They  kept 
little  books  on  the  green  baize  table,  in  which  they  made 
note  of  your  merits.  They  talked  to  one  another  in  the 
middle  of  your  examination,  leaving  you  to  talk  to  the  air. 
They  discovered  some  slip  in  your  examination-papers, 
which  afforded  them  considerable  amusement.  They  con- 
veyed to  you  the  notion,  when  engaged  in  examining  you, 
that  they  were  repositories  of  universal  learning,  and  that 
it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  propose  to  them  questions 
which  they  could  not  answer  with  admirable  point.  The 
examiners  had  this  great  advantage  over  the  under- 
graduates they  were  occupied  in  examining,  that  they  could 
prepare  their  questions  beforehand,  but  the  undergraduates 
could  not  prepare  their  answers ;  and,  with  charming  in- 
difference, the  examiner  could  suggest  page  eight  of  a  par- 
ticular author,  when  page  nine  might  have  been  much  less 
convenient  for  the  examiner,  though  not  for  the  examined. 
Like  some  critics  in  our  newspapers,  they  were  supposed  to 
be  competent  to  criticise  anything  and  everybody  ;  and,  like 
some  critics  in  our  newspapers,  they  might  have  a  legitimate 
preference  for  carefully  preparing  their  competency. 

This  would  be  hardly  worth  mentioning,  but  that  the 
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particular  examiner  who  "  took  "  Tom  in  his  Greek,  took 
himself  for  a  very  great  man.  He  seemed  to  forget  that 
the  undergraduate  had  a  right  to  be  examined,  quite  as  much 
as  the  examiner  to  examine ;  and  that  the  undergraduate 
could  claim  every  auxiliary  to  success  which  the  examiner 
could  bring  to  the  trial.  Good  manners,,  good  breeding,, 
savoir  faire,  are  every  whit  as  essential  in  an  examiner,  as 
the  standard  for  pass  in  an  undergraduate ;  and  jaunty 
style,  rough  handling,  quick  temper,  ought  to  unfit  an 
examiner  for  his  post.  As  a  rule,  the  examiners  were 
gentlemen ;  but  now  and  then  there  would  be  a  man  whose 
real  personal  defects  should  have  deposed  him  from  so  deli- 
cate an  office. 

Tom  lost  his  temper.  A  scene  then  ensued,  which  was 
not  a  little  entertaining,  from  the  opposite  characters  it  dis- 
closed. The  more  angry  Tom  grew,  the  more  grand  grew 
the  Don;  and  the  contrast  was  one  between  offended  dignity 
and  a  dignity  that  would  not  stoop  to  be  offended.  The 
examiner  was  wholly  to  blame ;  and  for  this  reason  he 
assumed  the  irreproachable,  and  looked  magnificently  be- 
yond poor  Tom.  He  had  cut  short  Tom's  answers,  which 
were  modestly  given,  and  had  hurried  him  from  question 
to  question.  He  had  ridiculed  him  constantly,  instead  of 
generously  assisting  him  to  recover  his  lost  self-possession. 
He  had  laughed  at  him  to  his  face,  and  made  fun  of  his 
mistakes,  and  held  him  up  to  the  public  contempt.  This 
was  very  seldom  done  in  the  Schools.  Examiners  were  just; 
and  though  to  be  a  perfect  examiner  is,  of  course,  quite  as 
difficult  as  to  be  perfect  in  any  subject  of  examination,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  examiners  were  usually  considerate, 
and  patient  if  not  full  of  tact.  Certain  it  is,  that  to  be  a 
typical  examiner  requires  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  gifts; 
and  that  the  "  drawing  out "  of  a  man  is  as  exceptional 
an  art  as  the  putting  him  quite  at  his  ease.  The  gentle- 
man I  refer  to  had  none  of  these  gifts.  Beyond  considering 
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himself  to  be  everybody,  he  had  no  sense  of  justice  to  any- 
body. 

Tom  writhed.  First  angry,  then  rude,  he  gave  back  con- 
tempt for  contempt,  and  made  the  examiner  to  understand 
that  not  to  know  how  to  examine  was  as  great  a  fault  as 
not  to  know  how  to  answer.  The  contest  was  unequal.  The 
•examiner  had  certainly  the  best  of  it,  because  he  could  afford 
to  be  tranquil ;  but  Tom  rose  from  his  chair  with  the  sense 
of  having  "  plucked" — perhaps  himself,  but  also  his  tyrant. 

"  Gracious  goodness  !"  exclaimed  Thyrske,  sufficiently  loud 
to  be  overheard,  and  to  attract  even  the  attention  of  the 
•examiners, — who  said  "  silence,"  with  a  look  towards  the 
gallery, — "if  there  is  not  Canon  Lawless,  hid  behind  the 
wooden  benches,  at  the  back  of  the  undergraduates'  gallery !" 

He  was  there.  Unable  to  repress  the  painful  anxiety  with 
which  he  prognosticated  pluck,  he  had  come  up  to  Oxford 
the  night  before  Little  Go,  but  had  not  acquainted  his  son 
with  the  fact.  Perceiving  that  Thyrske  had  detected  him, 
he  instantly  went  out  of  the  schools;  and  Thyrske,  joining 
him,  was  earnestly  entreated:  "Do  not  let  my  son  know 
that  I  am  here." 

Then,  returning  once  more  into  the  Schools,  Thyrske  re- 
mained for  another  three  hours.  Tom  Lawless  was  seated  at 
his  own  little  table,  manipulating  a  proposition  in  Euclid  ; 
and,  as  far  as  Thyrske  could  gather,  he  was  maiming  the 
angles,  and  mutilating  the  squares  and  the  circles.  Bub  this 
was  conjecture;  and  patient  Thyrske  determined  to  keep 
his  promise,  and  to  sit -out  the  whole  of  the  examination. 
He  did.  Unwearied  with  the  hardness  of  those  pupilary 
benches,  and  the  perpetuity  of  questions  and  answers,  he 
gallantly  clung  to  his  post,  and  never  left,  save  only  to 
lunch. 

Five  o'clock  came,  and  everything  was  over ;  and  an  im- 
mense crowd  of  friends  gathered  round  the  Schools'  door,  to 
ascertain  who  had  passed,  who  not.  Excitement  was  at 
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its  height,  when  six  o'clock  came, — then  seven, — yet  the 
door  opened  not.  A  quarter  past  seven  !  And  then  three 
examiners,  with  haste  ill-concealed,  and  an  evident  desire 
to  escape,  passed  sweepingly  out  of  the  door.  High  up  in 
the  air  the  Clerk  of  the  Schools  held  the  first  of  the  delicious, 
testamurs.  "  Brown,  Corpus,"  he  shouted  ;  and  the  friends 
of  Brown  rushed  off  with  the  testamur.  "  Jones,  Balliol," 
next  followed ;  and  the  allies  of  Jones  seized  swiftly  the 
paper.  "  Tomkins,  Oriel ;"  "  Smith,  Trinity  ;"  "  Benson, 
Queen's  ;"  "Hurtley,  Merton;"  "Grosvenor,  Christ  Church."1 
No  more. 

"  Have  you  not  one  for  Lawless  ?"  asked  half-a-dozen  men 
at  a  time,  with  that  peculiar  accent  of  inquiry  which  is  its 
own  response  in  the  negative. 

The  clerk  shut  the  dooi*. 

"  Poor  Tom  !"  said  the  half-dozen  men. 

But  where  was  he  ?  He  was  not !  He  had  gone  straight 
home  to  his  college,  well  knowing,  by  an  instinct  that  was 
truthful,  that  there  would  be  no  testamur  for  him. 

He  had  retired  to  his  rooms,  and  sported  his  oak,  and 
ensconced  himself  in  his  own  arm-chair.  What  his  thoughts 
may  have  been  we  will  not  inquire,  nor  would  it  have  been 
delicate  to  ask  ;  but  he  refused  all  admission  to  the  general 
public,  and  waited  for  a  few  chosen  friends.  He  had  to  wait 
just  two  hours.  Whether  the  examiners  were  contending  the 
interesting  point  of  Tom  Lawless'  apparent  inefficiency  was 
a  secret  that  never  transpired ;  but  it  was  certain  that  there 
must  have  been  difference,  or  the  conclave  would  have  been 
speedily  over.  Twenty  minutes  past  seven  !  And  then 
Tom  heard  the  footsteps,  the  voices,  he  had  so  long  been  ex- 
pecting; and  he  opened  his  oak  to  let  three  of  us  in— 
Thyrske  and  Wildman  and  myself. 

He  was  calm.  He  protested  that,  had  the  examiners  been 
fair,  he  should  certainly  have  obtained  his  testamur.  We 
confirmed  him  heartily  in  that  view.  He  wore  the  air  of  a 
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martyr,  as,  blowing  a  cloud  from  his  favourite  pipe,  he  ex- 
pressed contempt  for  the  examiners.  Sitting  in  tranquillity 
over  his  own  private  fire,  with  his  feet  stretched  out  on  the 
liob,  and  in  the  luxuriance  of  work  done  for  that  day,  he 
gave  utterance  to  philosophic  reflections,  if  not  to  very 
practical  truths.  "  It  was  a  sad  thing,"  he  said,  "that  the 
University  should  be  wanting  in  examiners  fitted  for  their 
post.  Surely  there  must  be  men  who  would  be  capable  of 
discriminating  the  difference  between  capacity  and  cram. 
He  thought  the  whole  system  defective.  That  a  man's  own 
future  should  be  made  to  depend  on  the  'future'  of  some 
irregular  Greek  verb  struck  him  as  absurd  in  the  extreme. 
That  a  man  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  petulant  examiner, 
whose  dry  scholarship  was  his  sole  qualification,  was  to 
invert  the  real  object  of  a  University,  which  was  to  develop, 
not  to  crush,  men's  ideas.  Then,  too,  there  was  a  want  of 
more  grasp,  more  sweep,  in  the  subjects  of  public  examina- 
tion. There  were  undergraduates  who  were  great  in  imagi- 
nation, and  others  who  were  great  upon  fact.  There  were 
men  with  memories,  and  men  with  none ;  men  who  were 
mighty  in  scintillation,  and  others  of  encyclopedia!  turn. 
Now  how  could  you  subject  a  man  of  large  mind  to  the  per- 
fect tense  of  erao  to  love  ?" 

"  It  has  not  one,"  said  Thyrske. 

"  Never  mind,"  continued  Tom.  "  That  is  not  the  point  I 
am  discussing.  What  I  want  to  establish  is — that  examina- 
tions are  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  examinations.  To 
reduce  all  mind  to  a  dead  level  of  subject,  as  if  intellect 
were  a  mechanical  doll,  is  fatal  to  the  idea  of  a  '  university/ 
and  should  change  the  word  to  '  particularity.'  " 

"  I  am  with  you,"  said  Thyrske.  "  Genius  should  be  met 
on  its  own  favourite  ground,  and  even  dnlness  should  be 
sublimely  respected.  As  you  say,  a  university  is  a  place  for 
all  types  of  men ;  and  a  man  should  be  asked  when  he  goes 
into  the  schools:  'Now,  sir,  on  what  will  you  be  examined? 
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Will  you  electrify  the  gallery  with  spontaneous  combustion, 
or  with  the  poured-out  stores  of  your  learning  ?  Will 
Tupper,  or  Virgil,  suit  your  discrimination ;  and  shall  we 
say  the  first  book  of  Dickens,  or  Livy  ?  Possibly  you  have 
a,  fancy  for  astronomy  ;  or — may  be — for  mechanics,  or  fine 
art.  We  would  not  narrow  your  sphere.' — I  apprehend  your 
idea,  my  dear  Tom.  But  I  assure  you  that  you  are  in 
advance  of  your  age.  You  cannot  get  men  of  ordinary 
mind  to  rise  to  these  magnanimous  views. — I  say,  Tom,  let 
us  take  a  turn  down  the  High  ?  I  think  a  freshener  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  will  put  us  in  the  humour  for  supper. 
What  say  you  ?" 

Then  one  turn  down  the  High,  with  its  brightty-lit  shops ; 
and,  at  ten  o'clock,  supper  with  Thyrske. 

Thyrske  had  determined  to  "keep  up  Tom's  spirits"  by 
inviting  him  to  a  little  entertainment;  and  just  half  a  dozen 
men  had  promised  to  meet  him — for  whom  Tom  had  parti- 
cular regard.  After  an  enlivening  stroll,  and  a  few  calls 
upon  friends,  we  met  in  Thyrske's  rooms  for  supper ;  and  a 
cosy  little  party  it  was,  in  enticement  of  both  table  and 
guests.  As  it  happened,  it  was  the  last  Oxford  supper  at 
which  I  was  destined  to  be  present ;  and  it  was  also  the  very 
List  Oxford  night  that  Tom  Lawless  would  pass  as  an  under- 
graduate. But  such  truths  were  hid  in  the  future,  and  for 
the  moment  we  thought  not  of  trouble. 

There  was  a  something  that  hung  heavy  on  the  beginning 
of  supper  like  a  miasma  that  has  got  into  the  air.  Not  the 
past,  but  the  future,  seemed  heavy.  You  cannot  tell  why, 
but  there  are  futures  that  will  get  into  the  presents,  and  clog 
even  a  very  summer  of  peace.  Pass  the  wine,  pass  the 
punch,  pass  everything :  no  use :  there  is  damp  in  the  air 
and  on  the  hearts,  and  mere  drinking  will  not  drive  it 
away.  Was  it  Tom's  fiasco  that  occasioned  the  damp? 
Tlin.i  was  long  since  forgotten.  And  the  spirits,  too,  that 
were  gathered  round  the  table — the  very  flower  of  aca- 
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demical  mischief — were  all  "  game,"  like  the  thoroughbred- 
racers  that  start  on  the  neck-breaking  steeple-chase.  No 
explanation  !  Vive  la  compagnie  !  But  vive  it  would  not. 
There  was  silence. 

"  Clear  away  these  things,"  said  Thyrske,  about  midnight, 
pitching  the  pies,  and  the  cold  meats,  and  the  kidneys  on  to 
the  tables,  or  on  to  the  floor.  "  Cards — what  say  you  to 
cards  ?" 

And  in  five  minutes  more  the  card-playing  had  com- 
menced, and  the  men  were  deep  in  the  money. 

NIGHT. 

Two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  gamblers  are  silent ; 
hard  at  work  in  ruining  their  neighbours.  Yingt-et-un  is- 
the  pretence  for  making  money  ;  vingt-et-un,  with  its  perils 
of  numbers,  and  its  still  greater  perils  of  half-crowns. 
Thirty  pounds  have  passed  from  Tom  Lawless'  pockets  by 
half-past  three  in  the  morning.  Still,  the  cards  are  being 
shuffled,  and  the  money  is  being  changed,  and  the  faces  are 
growing  whiter  and  whiter.  The  debris  of  the  supper  looka 
characteristic  of  "  play  ;"Jand  wine,  and  cigars,  and  some 
quite  cold  punch  are  the  exhilarants  of  the  gambling  hours. 
Conversation  grows  less,  and  yet  less ;  for  the  "  ami  sacra 
fames"  has  now  taken  possession  of  young  heads,  young 
hearts,  young  healths.  Just  a  twitch  of  discontent  is  seen 
to  sour  the  smile  of  some  face  that  is  naturally  all  joyous ; 
and  the  best  of  men  have  forgotten  that  to  win  money  is  to 
make  friends  you  may  respect  to  lose.  "  Stir  the  fire,"  said 
Thyrske ;  "  we  will  brew  fresh  punch."  And  then,  at  it 
again ;  more  money,  less  money ;  more  heat,  less  heat — in 
the  game. 

"  You  are  lucky,"  said  Lawless  to  Wildman,  with  just  that 
equivocal  gratulation  which  implies  "  at  my  expense." — 

"  Try  again,  old  fellow,"  answered  Wildman  ;  "  the  cards 
are  against  you.  I  never  had  such  luck  in  my  life." 
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And  every  time  Tom  lost  and  lost;  and  "I  owe  you" 
took  the  place  of  hard  money. 

The  height  of  selfishness  must  be  gaming,  for  it  risks 
cruel  injury  to  your  friends,  for  the  unmerited  enrichment 
of  yourself.  Hence  every  man  who  games  is  spoiled ;  and 
the  force  of  this  aphorism  was  manifest  in  the  faces  of  all 
who  were  at  play  in  Thyrske's  room.  Wildman,  who  was 
usually  the  impersonation  of  youthful  and  vigorous  bon- 
homie, became  sullen  and  even  impolite ;  and  Thyrske,  who 
was  commonly  the  gentleman,  passed  the  punch  without 
looking  from  his  cards.  Dryadust,  who  had  consented  to 
join  the  party,  out  of  esteem  for  the  popular  Tom,  and  who 
piqued  himself  on  being  equally  indifferent  to  success  and  to 
failure  in  life,  bore  traces  of  unmistakable  disgust  as  he  saw 
Wildman  pocketing  his  guineas ;  and  more  than  once  he 
just  hazarded  the  remark,  "  Was  that  twenty-one  that  you 
threw  ?"  Then  silence,  horrid  silence,  the  silence  of  gain ; 
and  looks,  ugly  looks,  the  looks  of  despair.  "  Too  late  to 
recover,"  was  written  on  Tom's  face ;  as,  at  a  quarter  to  six 
in  the  morning,  he  counted  his  loss — ninety  pounds. 

"  We  may  just  as  well  go  on,"  said  Wildman  to  Thyrske — 
Wildman  who  had  much  of  Tom's  money,  and  Thyrske  who 
was  vexed  that  he  had  it.  Thyrske  would  have  given 
every  shilling  he  possessed  to  put  that  money  back  into 
Tom's  pocket;  for  had  he  not  invited  him  to  supper,  to 
soothe  him  in  the  fiasco  of  Little  Go ;  and  was  it  not  hideous 
to  supplement  the  one  loss  by  another  almost  as  severe  ? 

And  now  it  was  seven  ;  and  now  half-past  seven ;  and 
now — all !  what  is  that  tinkling  I  hear,  that  tinkle,  tinkle, 
tinkle  of  a  bell?  It  is  the  bell  for  morning  chapel,  the 
regulation-duty  of  every  undergraduate  in  the  college. 
Tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle !  How  that  note  seems  to  trumpet 
the  reproach  of  the  gamblers,  and  to  put  a  stop  on  the 
losses  and  gains.  Thyrske  and  Wildman,  and  just  one  or  two 
others,  principally  those  who  had  won,  went  to  chapel,  and 
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kept  the  obligation ;  but  Tom  Lawless  went  straight  to  his 
rooms,  and  threw  himself  down  on  his  bed. 

Racking  with  headache,  and  vexed  with  loss,  and  with 
the  presence  of  that  dismal  misfortune  that  had  befallen 
him  but  yesterday  in  the  Schools,  brooding  like  a  nightmare 
on  his  brain,  he  tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  to  sleep.  The 
night  seemed  to  give  a  distance  to  yesterday ;  for,  curiously, 
there  is  nothing  that  puts  a  day  so  far  back  as  a  night  that 
is  turned  into  day.  He  could  not  think.  He  was  ill.  And 
he  essayed  to  snatch  even  a  few  moments'  rest,  in  the  fever 
and  heat  of  despair. 

At  length,  after  very  long  tossing,  he  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep.  He  had  left  his  door  open,  so  that  any  one  could 
enter,  and  he  heeded  not  who  it  might  be.  The  undergradu- 
ates were  in  chapel,  and  the  college  was  still — more  still 
than  at  any  period  of  the  day.  Perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
of  the  members  of  the  college  had  not  gone  to  chapel  that 
morning ;  but,  if  so,  they  were  in  bed,  or  at  toilet ;  arid  no 
sound  but  of  "  scouts"  was  audible  in  the  college,  with  the 
hum  of  the  traffic  in  the  town.  There  was  no  half-hour 
when  the  college  was  so  peaceful  as  that  half-hour  when  the 
men  were  at  prayer,  and  the  augury  of  the  day  seemed 
beautifully  written  in  those  scarce  sun-lit  moments  of  the 
morning.  If  the  augury  and  the  evening  were  sometimes  at 
issue,  that  was  no  fault  of  the  colleges,  whose  very  stones 
seemed  alive  with  sharp  lessons  of  wisdom,  with  poetry,  and 
with  message  from  the  past. 

Meanwhile  Tom  slept.  In  fever  and  dream  he  lay  on  his 
bed,  disquieted  more  than  refreshed.  Half  an  hour  soon 
sped,  and  chapel  was  over,  and  the  rush  to  the  rooms 
commenced.  Tom  was  awoke — so  he  thought — by  his 
scout,  but  he  cared  not  to  open  his  eyes.  His  scout — so  it 
seemed  to  him — came  nearer,  and  even  laid  his  hand  on  his 
forehead,  as  though  to  commiserate  his  state.  The  affront 
was  intolerable.  That  a  scout  should  presume  to  touch  his 
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roaster's  forehead  was  a  liberty  that  could  not  be  permitted ; 
and  Tom  was  disposed  to  resent  with  anathema  a  solicitude 
that  was  so  highly  unbecoming.  And  yet  he  was  too 
weary  to  utter  a  word,  too  ill  to  express  his  distaste.  Why 
could  not  the  scout  go  out  of  the  room,  and  leave  him  to 
suffer  or  to  sleep  ?  Tom  made  a  great  effort,  and  turned  on 
his  bed,  and  looked  up  with  a  withering  glance.  But  he 
saw,  leaning  over  him  tenderly,  and  with  a  smile  that  was 
more  than  of  pity — his  father. 


THE   END. 
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